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Presidential  Address 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  10th  March,  1956 

by 

MISS  G.  M.  WATERHOUSE,  M.Sc. 

THE  LARGER  FUNGI  OF  LAWNS 

My  interest  in  fungi  on  lawns  was  awakened  when  I  was  living  in 
Lincoln  from  1942  to  1945.  My  window  at  Lincoln  Training  College 
looked  out  on  to  the  tennis  courts  and  there,  all  the  year  round,  I  could 
see  green  fairy  rings  in  the  grass;  one  seemed  to  be  climbing  up  the 
bank  and  others  were  intersecting  each  other.  When  I  went  to  look 
at  the  fruiting  bodies  which  appeared  in  the  rings  in  the  autumn  I  found 
that  there  were  other  toadstools  in  the  grass,  too.  Some  proved  to  be 
very  interesting,  not  before  recorded  on  lawns.  When  I  moved  to  Kew 
in  1952  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  fairy  ring  on  my  lawn  there,  as  well  as 
other  fungi  in  the  grass,  but  oddly  enough  they  were  quite  different 
from  the  Lincoln  ones,  in  fact  not  a  single  one  was  the  same.  It 
occurred  to  me  then  that  the  fungi  of  a  garden,  particularly  those  of  a 
lawn,  would  make  an  interesting  study.  So  it  came  about  that  I  started 
to  keep  a  record  of  what  came  up,  and  when. 

The  lawn  in  my  back  garden  is  about  25  yards  long  by  10  to  12 
yards  wide  and  is  three-parts  surrounded  by  gravel  paths,  the  rest  by 
flower  beds.  Along  the  sides  fruit  trees  are  planted  in  the  lawn  and 
at  the  far  end  (east)  beyond  the  gravel  path  is  a  row  of  trees — silver 
birch,  yew,  Lawson’s  cypress,  and  a  true  bay  ( Laurus  nobilis ■),  all  well 
mature.  I  assume  that  the  lawn  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  house — 
90  years.  The  soil  is  river  terrace  gravel.  The  sun  is  on  the  lawn 
from  about  8-30  a.m.  until  3  to  4  p.m.,  depending  on  the  time  of  year. 
The  lawn  in  the  front  garden  is  about  12  yards  by  7  yards.  It  receives 
sun  only  in  the  late  evening. 

When  I  came  to  search  for  recorded  information  on  lawn  fungi 
I  could  find  practically  nothing,  as  is  often  the  way  with  the  commonest 
things  around  us.  Those  species  which  have  been  studied  in  detail 
are  the  few  (all  microscopic  except  one)  causing  turf  diseases,  the 
investigations  being  mostly  on  the  subject  of  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 
However,  in  books  on  fungi  (see  bibliography)  lawns  and  turf  are 
sometimes  quoted  in  the  list  of  habitats  under  each  species.  From 
these  sources  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  the  larger  fungi  mentioned  as 
having  been  found  on  lawns  and,  with  those  I  have  found  myself  or 
have  been  given  records  of  by  other  people,  I  have  made  a  list  of  larger 
fungi  on  lawns  which,  though  probably  not  exhaustive,  reaches  the 
total  of  91.  Actually,  there  are  very  many  more  different  kinds  of 
fungi  in  turf,  but  most  of  these  are  microscopic  and  will  not  be  consider- 
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ed  here.  I  have  confined  my  observations  to  the  larger  ones,  which 
I  shall  define  as  those  having  a  compact  fruiting  body  more  than  \  cm. 
in  size,  i.e .,  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

These  fungi  seem  to  fall  into  three  groups.  Firstly,  there  are 
those  that  appear  to  be  common  on  lawns,  perhaps  more  common  than 
elsewhere,  and  so  one  might  justly  assume  that  they  are  truly  lawn  fungi. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  that  are  often  found  in  this  habitat  but  are 
more  common  in  other  grassy  situations,  usually  short  grass,  such  as 
pastures,  or  heaths  and  downs  with  a  short  turf;  therefore  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  likely  they  were  in  the  situation  before 
the  lawn  was  made  or  in  the  turf  used  for  making  it.  In  the  third 
group  are  those  that  are  really  quite  out  of  place  on  a  lawn  or  even  in 
grass,  and  their  presence  can  only  be  explained  by  some  fortuitous 
circumstance  which  has  brought  their  natural  substratum  into  a  lawn — 
they  may  truly  be  termed  exotics. 


In  the  first  group  can  be  placed  perhaps  ten  species  :* 


Marasmius  oreades  (Bolt.)  Fr., 
Hygrophorus  virgineus  (Wulf.)  Fr., 
Mycena  avenacea  Fr.  (including 
M.  olivaceo-marginata  Massee), 
Psilocybe  foenisecii  (Pers.)  Fr., 
Coprinus plicatilis  (Curt,  ex  Fr.)  Fr., 


Omphalia  rosella  Lange, 

Lepiota  cristata  (A.  &  S.)  Fr., 
Galera  mniophila  (Lasch.)  Fr.  (= 
Naucoria  melinoides  Fr.), 
Entoloma  nidorosum  Fr., 

Corticum  fuciforme  (Berk.)  Wakef. 


One  of  the  fungi  most  frequently  found  on  lawns  is  Marasmius 
oreades ,  called  ‘  the  fairy  ring  fungus’,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  fungus  making  rings  in  the  turf,  though  it  appears  to  be  the 
commonest.  A  fairy  ring  is  visible  all  the  year  round  either  as  a  ring 
(or  two  concentric  rings)  of  much  greener  grass  or  as  a  bare  ring,  or 
both  of  these  may  appear  together  one  inside  the  other.  The  bare  ring 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fungus  (or  its  products)  has  killed  the  grass ; 
the  greener  ring  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  grass  has  been  stim¬ 
ulated.  Fungi  which  do  not  kill  the  grass  do  not  leave  a  bare  patch  but 
only  the  greener  ring  or  rings.  At  some  time  in  the  year  fruiting 
bodies  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  ring.  M.  oreades  is  supposed  to  make 
rings  of  the  green  and  bare  type,  but  in  my  garden  I  have  seen  no  bare 
ring. 

My  ring  was  9  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  in  1954,  and  reckoning  on  an 
extension  of  growth  of  3  to  12  in.  in  radius  each  year  (over  a  period  of 
five  years  Bayliss  (1911)  gives  3  to  13|  in.  in  a  pasture),  this  would 
make  it  anything  from  5  to  18  years  old.  The  sporophores  may  come 
up  at  any  time  from  mid- July  to  October.  In  1954  (a  wet  year)  new 
ones  kept  appearing  during  most  of  this  period,  but  in  1955  (very  dry) 
I  found  none  at  all;  in  1956  (cold  and  wet)  they  appeared  in  August. 


-*For  the  names  of  agarics  appearing  in  this  paper  I  have  followed  Pearson  and 
Dennis,  1948. 
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M.  oreades  has  been  recorded  in  every  division  of  Lincolnshire  except 
9,  16,  17,  and  18*.  There  is  no  mention  of  lawns  but  one  find  was  on 
the  golf  course  at  Skegness  (Dr.  Willoughby  Smith,  see  Waterhouse, 
1947)  and  others  were  in  short  turf  at  Gibraltar  Point  (Waterhouse,  1953). 

Now  the  fairy  rings  on  the  Lincoln  Training  College  tennis  courts, 
which  are  on  limestone,  were  made  by  a  quite  different  fungus — 
Hygrophorus  virgineus ,  which  is  not  recorded  nearly  so  frequently  as  a 
fairy  ring  maker,  though  it  is  quite  common  on  lawns.  The  rings  of 
H.  virgineus  were  larger  in  diameter  than  those  of  M.  oreades  and  one 
or  two  were  intersecting,  suggesting  that  the  rings  were  older  than  the 
ones  at  Kew.  They,  also,  were  of  a  single,  dark-green  ring  type 
without  a  bare  circle.  The  sporophores  appeared  in  late  October  each 
year;  according  to  the  reference  books  they  may  go  on  appearing 
through  November  and  December.  This  species  has  been  recorded 
many  times  in  the  county,  but  most  of  the  records  do  not  indicate 
where  it  was  growing.  I  have  received  H.  virgineus  once  from  a  lawn 
in  Lincolnshire,  from  Miss  Bows  at  Branston  (Waterhouse,  1946). 
It  is  also  present  on  the  lawns  at  Royal  Holloway  College  (Blackwell), 
where  the  soil  is  gravelly. 

Psilocybe  (or  Panaeolus )  foenisecii  is  nearly  as  common  as  M. 
oreades  on  lawns,  though  it  does  not  form  rings.  It  comes  up  on  both 
my  lawns,  the  fruit  bodies  having  developed  in  every  month  from  April 
to  September,  except  June,  though  in  any  one  year  there  are  usually 
only  two  crops.  Records  from  nine  divisions  of  Lincolnshire  show 
that  the  fungus  is  common  there.  At  the  Sports  Turf  Research 
Institute,  St.  Ives,  Nr.  Bingley,  Yorks.  (I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Drew 
Smith,  Mycologist  at  the  S.T.R.I.,  for  these  records,  which  he  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  publish),  P.  foenisecii  appears  in  fine  turf  in 
summer  and  M.  oreades  has  been  found  many  times  on  all  types  of  cut 
turf,  commonly  in  rings. 

Mycena  avenacea  grows  in  troops  in  short  grass,  though  it  is 
sometimes  present  in  other  situations  and  on  any  type  of  soil.  I  found 
the  sporophores  on  the  shady  part  of  my  lawn  in  October  in  both  1955 
and  1956.  This  species  has  been  recorded  only  once  in  Lincolnshire, 
at  the  Gainsborough  foray  (Waterhouse,  1949). 

Coprinus  plicatilis  is  a  dainty  fungus,  with  its  almost  white  cap 
marked  with  radiating  lines  like  a  Japanese  parasol,  and  very  ephemeral. 
Underneath,  its  gills  are  black.  I  have  found  this  once  on  my  back 
lawn,  in  May  1954.  It  has  been  found  on  three  L.N.U.  forays  (once 
on  a  lawn)  and  there  are  four  other  records. 

The  remaining  fungi  in  this  group  are  often  recorded  in  the 
literature  as  having  been  found  most  often  on  lawns,  but  have  not  been 
found  by  me  in  this  habitat.  Corticum  fucifortne,  for  example,  occurs 
frequently  on  bowling  greens  (Smith),  golf  greens,  and  other  types  of 

*  Information  prior  to  1944  is  in  the  Lincolnshire  fungus  record  (unpublished); 

1944  onwards  see  Waterhouse. 
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lawn,  causing  discoloured  or  dead  patches,  and  is  sometimes  a  menace, 
particularly  in  autumn.  The  fungus  is  quite  unlike  the  mushroom  or 
toadstool  type,  as  it  forms  pink  strings  which  grow  over  the  grass  stalks, 
the  fruit  bodies  later  encrusting  the  bases  (Sampson  et  al .,  1954).  This 
fungus  was  sent  to  me  from  Lincolnshire  (Waterhouse,  1952)  by  Mr. 
G.  N.  Holland  who  found  it  in  turf  at  Sleaford. 

Lepiota  crist  at  a  has  been  recorded  six  times  in  Lincolnshire, 
Entoloma  nidorosum  four  times,  Galera  mniophila  twice,  and  Omphalia 
rosella  not  at  all;  none  of  the  notifications  indicate  that  they  were  found 
on  lawns  or  in  turf. 

Grassland  fungi  found  on  lawns 

COMMON  Psalliota  campestris  (L.)  Fr.,  Psilocybe  semilanceata  Fr., 
Hygrophorus  coccineus  (Schaeff.)  Fr.,  H.  ceraceus  (Wulf.)  Fr., 
Mycena  ammoniaca  Fr.,  Lycoperdon  hiemale  (Pers.)  Vitt.  (including 
L.  depressnm  Bon.),  Clitocybe  rivulosa  (Pers.)  Fr.,  Tricholoma 
cuneifolium  Fr.,  Omphalia  pyxidata  (Bull.)  Fr.,  *C  lav  aria  acuta  Fr., 
C.  cornicidata  Fr.  (including  C.  similis  Peck). 

NEW  RECORDS  O.  fibula  var.  schwartzii  Fr.,  Nolanea  staurospora 
Bres.,  H.  psittacinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr.,  Galera  spartea  Fr.,  Stropharia 
albocyanea  (Desm.)  Fr.,  Psathyrella  atomata  Fr.,  C.  pulchra  Peck 
(as  C.  persimilis  Cotton),  C.  umbrinella  Sacc.,  Galactinia  howsei 

Boud. 

OCCASIONAL  OF.  RARE  (as  reported  in  the  literature). 

Recorded  in  Lincolnshire,  but  not  as  lawn  fungi. 

Calvatia  gigantea  Batsch,  Bovista  ovalispora  Cke  &  Massee  (probab¬ 
ly  a  form  of  B.  plumbea  Fr.),  PL  nigrescens  Quel.,  H.  conicus  Fr., 
H.  pratensis  (Pers.)  Fr.,  Mycena  flavo  alb  a  Fr.,  Lepiota  amianthina 
(Scop.)  Fr.,  T.  personatum  Fr.,  T.  grammopodium  (Bull.)  Fr., 
T.  sordidum  Fr.,  O.  retosta  Fr.,  Entoloma  sericeum  (Bull.)  Fr., 
E.  clypeatumiL.)  Fr.,  Galera  later itia  Fr.  (=G.  lactea  Lange,  often 
called  Bolbitius  tener  Berk.),  G.  pygmeo-ajfinis  Fr.  ( —Naucoria 
striaepes  Cke),  N.  pediades  Fr.,  Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull.)  Fr., 
S.  inuncta  (Fr.)  Quel.,  Clavaria  fumosa  Fr.,  C.  straminea  Cotton, 
C.  helvola  Fr.  (=C.  inaequalis  auct.  and  includes  C.  similis  Boud. 
&  Pat.  and  C.  dissipabilis  Britz.),  Geoglossum  difforme  Fr.,  G. 
hirsutum  Pers. 

Not  recorded  in  Lincolnshire. 

H.  calyptraeformis  var.  nivea  Cke  (Rea,|  1922),  T.  melaleucum  var. 
polioleucum  (Fr.)  Gill.  (Rea,  1922),  T.  atrocinereum  (Pers.)  Quel. 
(Hughes  et  al .,  1957),  Clitocybe  popinalis  var.  senilis  Fr.  (Rea,  1922), 

*For  the  species  of  Clavaria  I  have  followed  the  synonymy  of  Corner  (1950)  but 
not  his  generic  names. 

fRea  brings  together  in  his  book  (1922)  most  of  the  British  records  of  earlier 
authors.  I  have,  therefore,  not  gone  back  over  these  earlier  publications. 
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C.  ericetorum  (Bull.)  Fr.  (Rea,  1922),  O.  hepatica  (Batsch)  Fr. 
(Rea,  1922),  O.  abhorrens  B.  &  Br.  (Massee,  1893;  Rea,  1922), 
Nolanea  versatilis  Fr.  (Rea,  1922),  N.  mammosa  Bres.  (Rea,  1922), 
N.  papillata  Bres.  (Rea,  1922),  Galera  siliginea  Fr.  (Wakefield  et  al 
1950),  G.  spicula  (Lasch.)  Fr.  (as  Conocybe  rickeniana  Singer; 
Hughes  et  al .,  1957),  Naucoria  tabacina  Fr.  (Rea,  1922),  Pholiota 
blattaria  Fr.  (Rea,  1922),  Panaeolous  acuminatus  (SchaefF.)  Fr. 
(as  P.  caliginosus  Jungh.;  Masse  et  al. ,  1905),  Geoglossum  glutinosum 
Pers.  ex  Fr.  (Swanton,  1922). 

It  is  understandable  that  the  second  group,  the  grassland  fungi 
found  on  lawns,  should  be  a  large  one  because  there  are  so  many 
opportunities  whereby  such  fungi  might  come  to  be  in  a  lawn  and, 
being  at  home  in  grassland,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  holding 
their  own  on  a  lawn,  at  least  for  a  short  time — long  enough  to  reproduce. 
The  majority  of  housing  estates  in  the  British  Isles  have,  I  should 
think,  been  built  on  fields.  Often  the  garden  lawns  of  these  houses 
are  developed  directly  from  the  pasture  turf  by  cultivation.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  larger  fungi  present  in  the  fields,  e.g., 
mushrooms,  should  continue  to  make  their  appearance.  Even  when 
the  new  lawn  is  sown  from  seed  it  is  likely  that  any  fungi  formerly 
present  in  the  soil  would  again  grow  once  the  area  had  recovered  from 
the  disturbance  of  cultivation.  The  other  method  of  making  a  lawn,  by 
the  laying  of  prepared  turf  brought  in  from  elsewhere,  is  also  a  means 
of  introducing  grassland  fungi,  since  turf  of  this  kind  is  quite  often 
taken  from  pastures  and  heaths  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  contain 
larger  fungi.  The  list  of  fungi  made  by  Wilkins  and  Patrick  (1939, 
1940)  for  several  localities  with  short  turf  contains  a  majority  of  the 
lawn  species  listed  here. 

The  grassland  fungus  most  commonly  appearing  on  lawns  is  the 
common  mushroom  ( Psalliota  ( Agaricus )  campestris).  It  grew  in  my 
garden  at  Malden,  Surrey  (where  I  lived  before  moving  to  Kew), 
though  not  on  the  lawn ;  a  clump  was  situated  about  a  foot  away.  The 
land,  previously  pasture,  was  converted  to  garden  in  1932;  the  mush¬ 
rooms  appeared  intermittently,  about  six  times  during  20  years.  The 
S.T.R.I.  records  show  that  mushrooms  are  frequent  on  turf  of  all 
types  and  are  a  common  cause  of  rings. 

One  might  have  expected  that  mushrooms  would  have  been  record¬ 
ed  in  every  part  of  Lincolnshire,  but  there  are  no  notifications,  to  date, 
for  divisions,  9,  12,  16,  or  17.  Among  all  the  records  a  lawn  is  mention¬ 
ed  only  once,  that  of  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith  at  Gainsborough,  where 
mushrooms  appeared  in  December,  1945,  and  October,  1947. 

Similar  in  habitat  to  the  mushroom  is  the  common  bluet  ( Tricho - 
loma  personatum ),  but  I  can  find  only  one  record  in  the  literature  of  it 
having  been  found  on  a  lawn,  though  at  the  S.T.R.I.  it  has  been 
reported  on  golf  course  fairways. 
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The  commonest  fungus  on  my  lawns  at  Kew  is  Psilocybe  semi- 
lanceata ,  or,  to  give  it  its  common  name,  the  liberty  cap,  because  the 
sporophore  is  like  a  little  pixy  cap.  Although  it  is  very  commonly 
mentioned  in  the  literature  as  a  grassland  fungus  I  have  not  found  a 
record  of  it  as  a  lawn  species.  It  is  present  on  the  lawns  at  Royal 
Holloway  College  (Blackwell)  and  is  commonly  found  in  troops  in 
fine  turf  at  the  S.T.R.I.  (Smith),  so  I  think  it  must  have  been  overlooked 
in  the  past.  The  caps  appear  in  troops  at  any  time  (according  to  the 
books)  from  September  to  December.  In  my  garden  they  started 
coming  up  in  September  in  1954  and  continued  all  through  October. 
In  1955  they  appeared  in  the  same  place  but  not  until  November.  An 
unusual  bluish  form  of  the  fungus  ( P.s .  var.  caerulescens )  was  found  in 
short  grass  recently  on  South  Common  by  Mrs.  G.  L.  Murfin.  There 
are  only  five  other  Lincolnshire  records:  Broughton  Wood  (Rev.  W. 
Fowler),  Bradley  Wood  (G.  H.  Allison),  Div.  8  (I.  B.  Robinson), 
Tumby  (Sir  Henry  Hawley),  and  Skellingthorpe  (L.N.U.,  1905). 

For  the  fungus  forays  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  the 
venue  chosen  is  often  a  large  estate,  where  we  sometimes  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  lawns  round  the  house.  On  one  of  these 
forays  (Hartsholme,  1945)  I  found  two  common  grass  fungi,  Hygro- 
phorus  coccineus  and  H.  psittacinus ,  both  growing  on  the  lawn.  Both 
have  been  recorded  many  times  in  the  county,  the  former  in  seven 
divisions  and  the  latter  in  ten.  H.  coccineus  in  both  its  red  and  yellow 
forms  is  found  in  fine  turf  at  the  S.T.R.I.  Experiment  Ground, 
while  the  latter  has  caused  mild  rings  on  the  Bingley  Cricket  Ground. 

The  remaining  fungi  listed  here  as  common  (as  recorded  in  the 
literature)  I  have  not  encountered  myself  on  lawns.  All  have  been 
found  in  Lincolnshire  in  other  habitats.  Ly  coper  don  hiemale  was  found 
twice  by  G.  H.  Allison  at  Ashby  (Div.  11),  Tricholoma  cuneifolium  once 
by  Sir  Henry  Hawley  at  Tumby,  Clitocybe  rivulosa  in  both  these  places 
by  the  same  people,  Mycena  ammoniaca  five  times,  Omphalia  pyxidata 
three  times  (Tumby,  Holton-le-Moor  foray  in  1916,  and  Gibraltar 
Point,  1952),  H.  ceraceus  six  times,  Clavaria  acuta ,  a  denizen  of  shady 
lawns,  once  (Tumby),  and  C.  corniculata  nine  times  in  various  parts  of 
the  county;  all  these  were  found  in  grass,  but  not  specifically  lawns. 

The  S.T.R.I.  reports  that  L.  hiemale  forms  rings  in  golf  and  bowl¬ 
ing  greens  and  other  lawns,  that  Clitocybe  rivulosa  was  found  on  the 
All  England  Tennis  courts,  and  that  Clavaria  corniculata  is  present 
in  fine  turf  at  the  Experiment  Grounds. 

The  grassland  fungi  listed  as  new  on  lawns  include  three  at  Kew, 
viz.,  Omphalia  fibula  var.  schwartzii,  which  came  up  in  October  1954, 
Galera  spartea  (July  1957),  and  Nolanea  staurospora  (in  March  1957). 
The  first  two,  fairly  common  in  short  grass,  are  very  small  and  might  quite 
easily  have  been  overlooked  in  the  past;  the  former  has  been  found 
twice  in  Lincolnshire,  one  record  is  a  very  early  one  of  I.  B.  Robinson 
(no  date)  and  the  other  was  found  at  the  Elsham  Hall  foray,  1953.  The 
latter  was  found  on  Torksey  golf  course  by  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith 
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(November  1945).  N.  staurospora  is  common  in  grass,  has  been  found 
many  times  in  the  county,  and  is  present  at  the  S.T.R.I.  Stropharia 
albocyanea  was  found  on  the  tennis  courts  at  Lincoln  Training  College 
in  October  1945  in  quite  fair  numbers  and  has  been  recorded  in  five 
other  places ;  Psathyrella  atomata  was  discovered  on  the  lawns  of  Wills 
Hall,  University  of  Bristol,  in  September  1955  (there  are  five  county 
records);  and  the  remaining  species  on  Lincolnshire  forays,  Galactinia 
howsei  under  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  on  the  lawn  at  Canwick  (1954), 
Clavaria  pulchra  at  Tumby  (1908),  and  C.  umbrinella ,  reported  to  be 
common  on  the  lawns  at  Chatsworth  House,  Derbyshire,  at  Boston 
(1908),  the  last  two  both  found  by  Sir  Henry  Hawley.  The  collecting 
of  G.  howsei  was  notable  in  that  it  has  only  once  before  been  recorded 
in  the  British  Isles,  when  it  was  found  on  the  ground  at  Byram  Park, 
Yorks.,  in  1918. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  grassland  fungi  listed  as  occasion¬ 
al  or  rare,  though  not  recorded  specifically  on  lawns  in  Lincolnshire, 
have  been  found  there  in  short  turf.  For  example,  the  giant  puff-ball, 
Calvatia  gigantea  (Skegness,  October  1946),  Entoloma  clypeatum 
(Woodhall,  May  1949),  Clavaria  corniculata  (Gainsborough,  November 
1945),  Geoglossum  difforme  (Tumby,  1909),  and  G.  hirsutum  (Torksey, 
November  1945)  were  all  found  on  golf  courses;  Hygrophorus  nigrescens , 
H.  conicus ,  E.  sericeum ,  and  Panaeolus  papilionaceus  were  all  growing  in 
short  turf  at  Gibraltar  Point  (L.N.U.,  October  1952).  For  the  rest  of 
those  recorded  in  the  county,  I  have  little  information  about  the  kind 
of  habitat  where  they  occurred,  though  one  can  be  fairly  certain  that  it 
was  some  sort  of  grassland.  H.  pratensis  and  C.  kelvola  for  instance, 
both  very  common  in  grass,  have  been  reported  many  times  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  The  remainder  appear  to  be  less  common,  or  less  commonly 
found:  Bovista  plumbea,  Galera  ovalis ,  and  Tricholoma  sordidum  appear 
four  times  each  in  the  records,  Mycena  flavo-alba  three  times  (once  at  a 
foray,  Riseholme  Park,  1945),  Lepiota  amianthina  three  times  (twice  at 
forays,  Boultham,  1905  and  Belton  Park,  1955),  Bolbitius  tener  twice 
(once  at  a  foray,  Great  Cotes,  1896),  and  Naucoria  pediades  once  (in  a 
field  in  Division  2  by  Rev.  W.  Fowler  in  August,  1894). 

The  giant  puff  ball,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ramsbottom  (who  lives  at  Kew) 
tells  me,  appears  regularly,  though  not  necessarily  annually,  on  the 
Iawrn  of  a  garden  in  his  road. 

The  long  list  of  occasional  or  rare  lawn  fungi  not  yet  recorded  in 
Lincolnshire  offers  an  opportunity  for  fungus  hunters  in  the  county  to 
add  to  our  list,  but  as  Galera  siliginea  is  the  only  one  which  is  figured 
in  ‘  Common  British  Fungi 5  (Wakefield  &  Dennis,  1950)  hopes  are 
rather  slim. 


‘  Exotics  ’  or  ‘  Intruders 


NEW  RECORDS 

Scleroderma  aurantium  Pers. 
Tnbaria  crobulus  (Fr.)  Karst. 


Usual  habitat 
under  trees 

on  dead  twigs  and  stems 
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Russula  versicolor  J.  Schaeff 
Galera  mycenopsis  Ricken 
Volvaria  sp. 

Disciotis  venosa  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Boud. 


under  birches 
amongst  moss 
rich  ground 
on  the  ground 


RECORDS  FROM  THE  LITERATURE 
Coprinus  comatus  (FI.  Dan.)  Fr. 

Russula  cyanoxantha  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

(including  R.furcata  (Pers.)  Fr.) 

R .  lutea  Fr.  (including  var.  luteo- 
rosella  Britz,  and  var.  armeniaca 
(Cke)  Rea=i?.  armeniaca  Cke) 
Tubaria  inquilina  (Fr.)  Gill. 


Marasmius  graminum  (Lib.)  Berk. 
Omphalia  maura  Fr. 

Psilocybe  atrorufa  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 


rich  ground  (Massee  et  al., 
1905) 

woods  especially  beech  (Rea, 
1922) 

mixed  woods  (Rea,  1922; 
Ramsbottom,  1923) 

on  twigs  and  sticks  (Hughes 
et  al.,  1957) 

on  dead  stems  and  leaves 
(Hughes  et  al.,  1957) 
open  spaces  in  woods  or 
burnt  ground  (Massee, 
1893;  Rea,  1922) 
on  sandy  soil  or  in  woods 
(Hughes  et  al.,  1957) 
woods  and  heaths  (Bayliss 
Elliot,  1926) 

on  sandy  soil  (Rea,  1922) 
charcoal  heaps  (Rea,  1922) 
in  moss  in  damn  places  (Rea, 
1922) 

on  dead  grass  stems  and 
leaves  (Hughes  et  ah,  1957) 
on  the  ground  and  charcoal 
heaps  (Corner,  1950) 
on  the  ground  (Phillips, 
1893). 


Hebeloma  crustuliniforme  var.  minus 


Cke 

Ly  coper  don  spadiceum  Pers. 
Nolanea  inful  a  Fr. 

Pholiota  mycenoides  Fr. 

Coprinus  friesii  Quel. 

Clavaria  greletti  Boud. 


Acetabula  leucomelas  var.  percevalii 
(Berk.  &  Cke)  Ramsb. 


Finally,  in  my  third  group  I  have  placed  all  the  remaining  fungi 
recorded  on  lawns.  As  in  the  previous  lists  it  includes  those  fungi 
found  by  me  on  lawns  and  records  taken  from  the  literature.  Many 
of  the  fungi  are,  from  all  accounts,  quite  out  of  place  on  lawns,  their 
natural  habitat  being  one  quite  different  from  any  sort  of  grassland.  We 
might  call  these  ‘  exotics  ’  or  ‘  intruders.’  For  example,  I  have  on  my 
back  lawn  at  Kew  common  earth  balls  ( Scleroderma  aurantium).  They 
come  up  each  year  during  the  first  or  second  week  in  August  even  in  a 
very  dry  period,  as  it  was  in  1955;  a  further  crop  appeared  in  October. 
Of  course  they  do  not  get  very  far  because  as  soon  as  the  tops  come 
above  the  ground  they  are  shaved  off  by  the  mower.  Now,  the  usual 
place  to  find  earth  balls  is  under  trees,  particularly  silver  birch,  because 
the  fungus  grows,  and  can  only  grow,  in  association  with  tree  roots. 
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As  I  have  said  earlier  on,  there  is  a  silver  birch  tree  a  few  yards  from 
my  lawn  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  roots  go  under  the  lawn.  Hence 
the  appearance  of  the  earth  balls.  This  fungus  is  very  common 
everywhere  and  has  been  recorded  in  every  division  of  Lincolnshire 
except  1,  12,  14,  16,  17,  and  18  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  there  also. 

Russula  versicolor ,  also,  is  known  to  grow  only  in  association  with 
the  roots  of  silver  birch.  The  caps  appeared  in  August,  1953,  at  the 
edge  of  my  lawn  and  a  flower  bed  about  seven  yards  from  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  This  species  has  not  been 
recorded  in  Lincolnshire.  Other  fungi  present  in  my  garden  which 
grow  on  birch  roots  are  the  fly  agaric  (. Amanita  muscaria )  and  Boletus 
chrysenteron',  the  former,  very  near  though  not  yet  on  the  lawn,  has 
produced  red  fly  caps  every  year  in  September  and  November  while  the 
latter,  also  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn  and  a  flower  bed,  appeared  in  August, 
1956,  and  July,  1957.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  do  eventually 
invade  the  lawn.  The  fly  agaric  has  been  recorded  in  ten  divisions  of 
Lincolnshire;  for  B.  chrysenteron  there  are  six  records. 

Other  fungi  in  the  same  category  (tree  root  fungi)  which  are 
recorded  in  the  literature  as  having  appeared  on  lawns  are  Russula 
cyanoxantha  (usual  habitat  beech  woods)  and  R.  lutea  (mixed  woods). 
A  good  guess  would  be  that  the  appropriate  trees  were  growing  on  or 
near  these  lav/ns.  Both  these  fungi  have  been  found  several  times  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  former  nine  times,  twice  at  forays  (Linwood,  1898 
and  Hartsholme,  1943)  and  the  latter  seven  times,  the  habitats  not  being 
specified. 

Almost  any  fungus  might  by  chance  land  on  a  lawn  and  grow,  or 
might  grow  in  from  suitable  surroundings,  and  therefore  new  records 
are  likely  to  be  many.  Of  the  new  records  here,  Tubaria  crobulus  is 
quite  common  in  my  garden  on  dead  bits  of  plant  stems ;  I  found  it  in 
both  1954  (October)  and  1955  (November  and  December)  on  dead  grass 
stalks  on  the  front  lawn.  In  1955  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  little  caps, 
almost  forming  a  ring  it  seemed.  Dead  sticks  and  pieces  of  plant  are 
its  usual  substratum,  so  that  one  can  well  understand  its  easy  transfer  to 
the  lawn.  It  has  not  been  recorded  in  Lincolnshire.  T.  crobulus  differs 
very  little  from  the  closely  related  T.  inquilina ,  also  found  on  twigs  and 
sticks,  which  has  been  found  once  on  a  lawn  (in  Oxfordshire;  Hughes 
et  al.,  1957).  The  one  Lincolnshire  record,  without  details,  is  that  of 
Sir  H.  Hawley  at  Tumby. 

Marasmius  graminum  is  another  fungus  with  a  usual  habitat  of 
dead  stems  and  leaves,  particularly  grass,  which  has  also  been  found  on 
lawns  (Hughes  et  al .,  1957),  but  it  has  not  been  recorded  at  all  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Galera  mycenopsis  and  Volvaria  sp.  were  both  found  on  the  lawns 
at  Lincoln  Training  College,  the  latter  in  fair  quantity  in  October  on 
one  tennis  court.  Its  presence  I  cannot  explain,  though  the  key  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  adjoining  land  was  at  that  time  a  farm.  G.  my- 
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cenopsis ,  in  common  with  several  other  species  of  Galera ,  usually  grows 
amongst  moss.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  found 
on  a  lawn  since  mosses  grow  only  too  easily  there.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  it  has  not  been  noted  before.  The  lawn  record  was  the 
first  one  for  the  county,  and  it  has  been  recorded  only  once  since 
(Sleaford,  Waterhouse,  1946). 

Disciotis  venosa ,  a  cup  fungus,  was  sent  to  me  by  Miss  M.  Haslam 
from  her  garden  lawn  at  Boston  in  1952.  Its  habitat  is  described  in 
the  literature  rather  vaguely  as  ‘  on  the  ground.’  The  only  previous 
notification  in  the  Lincolnshire  record  is  Fulsbv,  1907. 

Coprinus  comatus  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  commonest  British 
ink  caps.  It  is  often  found  on  rich  ground  and  is  reputed  to  follow 
the  deposition  of  builders’  rubble.  A  particularly  fine  crop  has 
appeared  for  many  years  on  the  lawns  on  the  east  terrace  at  Royal 
Holloway  College  about  thirty  yards  from  the  building,  where  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  was  plenty  of  rubble  wiien  the  college  was 
built  in  the  1880’s.  It  comes  up  in  October  in  all  its  splendour  but 
always  moving  a  little  further  down  the  terrace.  This  species  has 
been  recorded  many  times  in  Lincolnshire,  in  nine  divisions,  though 
not  on  a  lawn. 

Of  the  remaining  species  mentioned  in  the  literature  as  having 
been  found  on  lawns  away  from  their  usual  habitats,  few  have  been 
recorded  in  the  county.  Omphalia  maura  was  found  at  the  Laughterton 
foray  in  1945,  Psilocybe  atrorufa  once  on  heathy  land  by  Dr.  Willoughby 
Smith  in  January,  1947  (Division  5),  and  Hebeloma  crustuliniforme  var. 
minus  (a  variety  not  recognized  in  the  British  list  of  Pearson  &  Dennis, 
1948)  by  Sir  Henry  Hawley  at  Tumby  (no  date).  Most  of  the  other 
species  in  the  list  of  ‘  exotics  ’  are  very  uncommon. 

Conclusions 

And  what  are  these  fungi  doing  on  lawns  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  are  doing  harm.  For  example,  Miss  Bayliss  Elliot  (1911),  as  the 
result  of  a  large  number  of  observations  of  fairy  rings  caused  by 
Marasmius  oreades  in  several  places,  came  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  the  fungus  parasited  the  grass  and  killed  it,  leaving  a  bare  or  dead 
patch.  J.  Drew  Smith  at  the  S.T.R.I.  has  formed  the  same  opinion. 
Corticium  fuciforme ,  also,  kills  the  grass  (Sampson  et  al .,  1954),  and 
there  are  several  other  fungi  that  do  the  same.  The  minute  cup  fungus, 
Sclerotinia  homoeocarpa  (loc.  cit.),  causes  small,  circular,  brown  patches 
in  turf  wThich  have  earned  the  disease  the  name  of  ‘  dollar  spot.’  It  is 
usually  bad  in  wet  years,  in  contrast  to  Corticium  which  is  bad  in  drier 
years,  as  it  was  in  1955. 

Most  of  the  fungi  on  lawns,  however,  do  not  harm  the  grass  and 
most  do  not  last  long  enough  to  be  unsightly;  whether  they  are  doing 
any  good  we  do  not  know.  Whatever  they  do,  we  must  regard  the 
common  ones  at  any  rate  as  really  successful  colonizers  of  this  medium, 
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because  it  is  no  easy  feat  to  maintain  existence  on  a  lawn.  The  con¬ 
ditions  in  such  a  habitat  are  very  exacting;  it  is  wide  open  to  every 
element  (sunshine  and  heat,  frost,  heavy  dews,  rapid  drying,  and  wind), 
sometimes  following  rapidly  one  upon  the  other;  it  is  often  without 
shade  or  shelter,  and  then,  just  as  new  growth  has  established  itself  it  is 
all  cut  off.  Thus  the  plant  loses  not  only  valuable  material  but  also 
a  layer  that  would  have  afforded  protection  and  shelter.  And  yet 
through  it  all  the  grass  remains  alive  and  green  except  in  prolonged 
drought,  and  even  then  it  soon  rejuvenates.  It  thus  appears  that 
turf  grasses  (and  the  attendant  weeds,  for  they  often  stay  green  longer 
than  the  grass)  must  have  a  very  peculiar  physiological  make-up.  They 
are  living  in  what  is  sometimes  almost  a  semi-desert  and  yet  they  have 
no  obvious  morphological  adaptations,  such  as  thick  leaves  or  woolly 
hairs,  that  are  associated  with  plants  in  dry  situations.  The  fungi, 
too,  that  live  on  lawns  must  have  a  similar  physique,  enabling  them, 
as  it  does,  not  only  to  live  but  to  produce  fruiting  bodies  in  such  a 
situation.  But  we  know  little  about  this  ability  to  exist  against  adverse 
conditions,  although  it  is  outside  our  very  doors. 

This  survey  brings  out  strongly  the  fact  that  only  certain  groups 
of  fungi  are  represented  on  lawns.  Some  groups  of  terricolous  and 
grassland  fungi  which  one  might  expect  to  be  present  are  conspicuously 
absent.  For  instance,  there  are  no  species  of  Amanita ,  Lactarius , 
Cortinarius ,  Inocybe ,  or  Boletus.  Another  point  the  survey  emphasizes 
is  that  the  majority  are  species  with  small  sporophores.  This  is 
understandable,  as  those  with  large  caps  might  not  have  much  chance 
to  fructify  against  the  mowing.  Even  so,  the  common  mushroom,  the 
giant  puffball,  and  species  of  Tricholoma  with  large  caps  appear  in  the 
list  and  are  not  rare.  How,  then,  do  they  manage  to  persist  in  spite  of 
the  mowing  ?  The  sporophores  do  grow  extraordinarily  quickly  and 
can  come  up  literally  in  a  night,  so  perhaps  this  is  the  secret — very 
rapid  growth  from  underground  reserves  protected  by  the  turf  layer. 

A  number  of  observations  in  different  places  of  the  kinds  of  fungi 
seen  on  lawns,  the  periods  in  the  year  when  the  fruiting  bodies  appear, 
whether  they  come  up  in  exactly  the  same  place  or  move,  and  how 
these  times  and  movements  are  affected  by  yearly  conditions  are 
observations  that  anybody  could  make.  The  information  so  obtained 
would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  understanding  of  these  fungi, 
which  deserve  our  appreciation  and  detailed  study. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  RIVER  SLEA 

Victor  Dennison,  b.Sc.,  (Econ.) 

The  River  Slea  is  the  stream  which  now  occupies  part  of  the  broad 
valley  (known  usually  as  the  Ancaster  Gap)  which  interrupts  the  line 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  escarpment  north  of  Grantham.  It  is 
obviously  a  “  misfit  ”  stream  as  it  is  far  too  small  to  have  cut  this  quite 
imposing  Gap.  The  origin  of  the  Gap  has  been  discussed,  especially 
by  Professor  H.  H.  Swinnerton  (x),  but  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  much 
more  limited. 

These  notes  are  based  on  an  instrumental  investigation  of  the 
profile  of  the  River  Slea  in  the  summer  of  1954  carried  out  by  the 
author  with  the  help  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Taylor.  There  was  insufficient 
time  to  check  all  the  levels  but  most  of  the  river  from  its  source  to 
Cobbler’s  Lock  was  explored  and  a  number  of  interesting  points 
emerged.  The  course  of  the  Slea  can  be  divided  into  five  sections 
separated  by  marked  changes  in  gradient,  three  of  which  may  be  knick 
points  or  rejuvenation  heads.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  prove  these 
by  correlation  with  changes  in  the  base  levels  to  which  the  stream  was 
graded.  The  section  of  the  Slea  below  Sleaford  is  given  rather  fuller 
treatment,  since  a  number  of  interesting  problems  are  involved. 

From  its  present  source  at  Barkston  Heath  Farm  to  where  it 
crosses  the  main  Sleaford- Grantham  road,  the  Slea  falls  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  in  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Barkston  Heath 
Farm  lies  at  the  head  of  the  valley  but  the  river  did  not  begin  to  flow 
for  another  quarter  of  a  mile,  near  which  point  there  is  a  well  of  clear 
water.  This  well  is  at  a  height  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  O.D. 
and  may  be  of  interest  to  archaeologists  as  it  is  only  just  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Honington  Iron  Age  Camp  which  is  about  eighty 
feet  higher  up. 

The  dip  slope  has  here  been  bevelled  and  the  Lincolnshire 
Limestone  is  not  very  thick  so  that  the  stream  has  cut  down  to  the 
clays  beneath.  This  must  account  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
stream.  Two  similar  valleys  which  open  up  into  the  main  Ancaster 
Gap  further  east  are  now  both  dry,  although  at  a  lower  level.  One  of 
these  is  “  The  Valley  ”  at  Ancaster  which  Dr.  P.  E.  Kent  has  main¬ 
tained  is  a  glacial  overflow  channel  (2).  Similar  valleys  open  up  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gap  and  all  must  have  been  formed  as  tributaries  to 
some  larger  flow  along  the  line  of  the  gap.  Some  of  these  valleys 
are  directed  to  flow  out  of  the  Gap  westwards  and  as  a  number  of 
them  “  hang  ”  to  the  present  floor  of  the  valley  may  supply  further 
evidence  for  Rev.  T.  J.  Pocock’s  theory  (3)  of  a  lake  in  this  part  of 
the  gap.  A  close  examination  of  the  country  may  well  provide 
important  clues  to  the  solving  of  the  origin  of  the  Gap. 

The  cross  section  of  this  upper  part  of  the  river  is  interesting,  being 
of  the  typical  valley  in  valley  formation  of  a  rejuvenated  river.  Nearer 
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the  main  road,  however,  the  valley  becomes  flat  bottomed  and  is 
probably  filled  in  with  alluvium. 

From  the  main  Grantham- Sleaford  road  to  Wilsford  the  River 
Slea  flows  on  the  flat  sandy  floor  of  the  Ancaster  Gap  (and  Pocock’s 
lake),  which  seems  to  absorb  much  of  the  water  that  comes  out  of  the 
limestone  as  through  West  Willoughby  only  a  narrow  ditch  marks  the 
River  Slea.  The  watershed  between  the  Slea  and  the  Honington 
Beck,  which  flows  west  to  the  Witham  north  of  Barkston,  is  on  this 
flat  stretch  in  Willoughby  Hall  Park  at  something  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  extensive  deposits  of  sand  probably  cover  hidden 
valleys. 

Between  Ancaster  and  Wilsford  the  Slea  flows  in  a  wide  flat 
valley  with  deposits  of  peat  and  alluvium.  The  part  near  Wilsford  is, 
in  fact,  still  marshy  and  the  field  known  as  Wilsford  Moor  on  the  west 
of  the  river  has  three  abandoned  meanders  whilst  the  east  bank  is 
covered  with  reeds  and  willows  and  other  marsh  vegetation. 

At  Wilsford  there  is  a  transformation.  For  the  next  mile  the 
valley  becomes  narrower  and  a  small  river  cliff  is  formed  (marked 
c  Gorge  ’  on  map).  Levelling  showed  an  increase  in  gradient  here 
wTich  may  well  mark  a  knick  point,  at  100  ft.  O.D.,  a  fact  which  may 
have  had  an  influence  on  the  siting  of  the  village,  the  faster  stream  being 
used  to  drive  mills.  A  mill  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  (4). 

In  the  next  section  of  the  river  from  where  it  crosses  the  railway 
line  eastwards  across  the  Golf  Course  the  valley  opens  out  considerably 
and  the  river  flows  through  it  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  level  and  with 
no  great  depth.  There  is  again  a  marshy  tract  near  Rauceby  Station. 

When  the  river  turns  northwards  across  the  main  Sleaford- 
Grantham  road  it  is  becoming  incised  once  again  and  another  knick 
point  occurs  at  about  60-65  feet  O.D.  On  the  edge  of  the  Beck 
Plantation,  which  I  believe  has  now  been  reclaimed  for  farming,  the 
water  level  was  seven  feet  below  the  valley  floor.  Within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  this  spot,  however,  the  stream  had  completely  disappeared 
with  the  bed  of  the  river  still  eight  to  ten  feet  below  the  valley  floor. 
The  river  here  has  swung  northwards  to  the  edge  of  the  gravel  strip  in 
wThich  it  has  been  flowing  and  has  probably  disappeared  into  the  lime¬ 
stone.  (The  deposits  on  the  floor  of  the  Ancaster  Gap  change  from 
mainly  sand  west  of  Wilsford  to  mainly  gravel  east  of  it). 

This  dry  portion  was  several  hundred  yards  long  and  then  near 
Bullywells  Farm  water  appeared  again,  to  be  further  augmented  by  the 
spring  at  Bullywells  which  began  at  53  feet  O.D.*  From  here  to 
Sleaford  the  Slea  has  obviously  been  widened  and  kept  cleaned  out 

*  In  a  report  written  in  1791,  W.  Jessop  and  J.  Hudson  noted  that  the  River 
Slea  rose  within  two  miles  of  Sleaford  so  that  the  drying  up  of  the  stream  above 
Bullywells  Farm  does  not  appear  to  be  a  modern  phenomenon. 
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but  before  reaching  Sleaford  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  drained  fen, 
a  result  of  the  many  springs  which  occur  and  to  the  flat  gradient  and 
wide  valley.  The  water  from  this  area  eventually  crosses  the  main 
street  of  Sleaford  as  two  streams  known  as  the  River  Slea  and  the 
Nine  Foot  Drain.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  either  of  these  is 
natural  and  the  position  of  the  parish  boundary  between  Old  and  New 
Sleaford  and  a  small  lake  in  the  grounds  of  the  High  School  on  the 
same  line  may  mark  the  position  of  an  old  watercourse.  The  water 
flowing  from  Sleaford  and  Quarrington  Fens  was  used  to  fill  the  Castle 
moat  but  there  may  have  been  diversions  before  then. 

At  Sleaford  another  change  in  gradient  occurs  at  about  50  ft.  O.D. 
The  valley  narrows  once  again  so  that  the  width  between  the  bottom  of 
Northgate  and  the  rise  in  ground  at  the  Monument  is  no  more  than 
three  hundred  yards.  The  increased  gradient  on  the  river  has  been 
used  to  drive  mills,  records  of  which  appear  in  Domesday  Book,  (4) 
and  one  farther  down  stream  is  still  used.  This  water  power,  together 
with  the  narrowing  of  the  valley,  which  allowed  the  stream  to  be  crossed 
between  marshy  areas,  and  the  higher  land  which  allowed  settlement, 
must  have  been  important  factors  in  the  siting  of  Sleaford. 

The  northern  side  of  the  valley  is  called  Galley  Hill  and  its  flat 
top  is  covered  with  gravel  and  forms  a  terrace  level  at  75  feet  O.D. 
which  appears  to  grade  back  to  the  course  of  the  Slea  above  Wilsford.  (5) 
On  the  south  side  the  land  rises  to  100  feet  at  the  water  tower  and 
probably  represents  a  higher  river  level. 

The  belt  of  gravel  and  sand  deposited  in  the  Ancaster  Gap  (called 
Ancaster  Gravel  on  map)  and  followed  by  the  River  Slea  is  continued 
eastwards  from  Sleaford  and  disappears  under  the  Fen  peat  between 
Howell  and  Heckington  after  passing  through  a  broad  gap  in  the  low 
boulder  clay  plateau  which  occurs  east  of  Sleaford.  This  must  mark 
the  course  of  a  former  extensive  flow  of  water  from  the  Ancaster  Gap 
but  the  River  Slea  no  longer  follows  it.  Instead  it  (or  perhaps  they, 
because,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  there  are  two  watercourses  to  be 
considered)  takes  a  course  north  eastwards  through  a  comparatively 
narrow  gap  between  Galley  Hill  and  a  low  clay  hill  to  the  east  into  a 
flat  gravel-covered  plain  and  out  into  the  fens  through  gaps  in  the 
boulder  clay  plateau  at  Haverholme. 

The  two  streams  that  cross  Southgate  in  Sleaford  unite  and  form 
the  Canal  built  in  1794.  The  water  is  kept  at  a  high  level  in  the  town 
by  the  lock  at  Coggleford  Mill  although  in  the  wet  summer  of  1954  the 
stream  was  virtually  dry.  The  reason  is  probably  that  the  main  spring 
supplying  the  Slea  (known  variously  as  Guildhall  Springs  and  Cobbler’s 
Hole)  is  used  for  Sleaford’s  water  supply  and  this  must  have  affected 
the  level  of  the  water  table. 

Before  Coggleford  Mill  is  reached  a  sluice  gate  allows  water  from 
the  Canal  to  flow  into  what  is  known  as  the  Old  River  Slea.  This  is 
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the  original  stream  incised  in  its  meandering  course  some  four  or  five 
feet  below  the  valley,  floor.  In  the  field  opposite  the  gas  works  there 
are  a  number  of  abandoned  meanders  in  a  low  terrace  feature  and  in 
Evedon  parish  it  has  been  straightened  and  incised  by  as  much  as 
eight  to  twelve  feet  whilst  its  former  valley  can  still  be  traced.  The 
northern  stream  is  called  the  River  Slea  and  is  really  a  disused  canal 
with  four  locks  on  it.  The  Canal  wTas  opened  in  1794  but  there  was  a 
stream  in  existence  before  then. 

The  problems  now  are  (1)  to  account  for  the  sudden  turn  of  the 
Slea  to  the  north-east  and  its  abandonment  of  what  appears  to  be  its 
natural  course  and  (2)  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  two  watercourses 
across  the  gravel  plain  and  their  exits  through  twin  gaps  in  the  boulder 
clay  plateau.  So  many  factors  are  involved,  including  glacial  condi¬ 
tions,  variations  in  sea  level  and  human  interference,  that  the  solutions 
presented  here  are  very  tentative  ones  and  are  more  suggested  as  lines 
of  approach. 

That  one  of  the  watercourses,  now  known  as  River  Slea,  was  once 
a  canal  does  not  help  us  at  all  because  a  map  prepared  by  James 
Creasey  (6)  before  the  Canal  was  built  shows  both  streams  already  in 
existence.  In  fact  his  map,  prepared  for  a  Survey  designed  to  promote 
the  Sleaford  Navigation,  suggested  that  the  southern  watercourse  be 
used  as  the  canal,  although  the  map  prepared  a  little  later  for  the  Act 
which  created  the  company  preferred  the  northern  stream.  (7) 

The  parish  boundaries  are  of  some  significance.  They  are,  of 
course,  of  considerable  antiquity  and  often  follow  watercourses.  The 
parish  boundary  between  New  Sleaford  and  Evedon  follows  the  course 
of  the  Old  River  Slea  as  far  as  a  low  marshy  region  near  Manor  Farm, 
where  it  crosses  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Canal,  which  remains  a  parish 
boundary  almost  as  far  as  South  Kyme,  except  in  two  places  where  it 
follows  what  must  have  been  the  former  meandering  course  of  the 
river,  which  was  straightened  to  improve  navigation  on  the  Canal. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  part  of  the  Canal  between 
Sleaford  and  Manor  Farm  is  artificial  (and  it  has  every  appearance  of 
that)  but  was  in  existence  before  the  Canal  was  built  as  Creasey  marks 
it  as  the  Mill  Stream.  The  rest  is  a  canalised  natural  stream.  The 
Old  River  Slea  between  Manor  Farm  and  Cobbler’s  Lock,  where  it 
rejoins  the  Canal,  has  certainly  been  interfered  with  but  its  former  valley 
is  unmistakeable  and  it  has  certainly  flowed  out  of  the  southern  gap  for 
a  long  time. 

Further  light  on  these  problems  may  be  shed  by  a  glance  at  some 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Between  Sleaford  and  Dorrington  is  a 
plain  floored  with  gravel  derived  from  the  Cornbrash  and  other  Jurassic 
rocks  to  the  west  (called  Ruskington  gravel  on  map)  (8).  The  dip 
slope  of  the  Cornbrash  shows  a  marked  change  in  gradient  (e.g.,  at 
Westcliff  in  Ruskington  Parish)  and  the  gravel  appears  flat  but  really 
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slopes  eastwards  at  a  low  gradient.  The  boulder  clay  plateau  already 
mentioned  rises  almost  like  an  escarpment  to  the  east.  (8)  The  boulder 
clay  plateau  is  capping  Oxford  Clay  which  also  forms  hills  in  places. 
To  the  north  this  gravel-covered  plain  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Dorrington 
Ridge  of  Kellaway  Rock  and  Oxford  Clay  capped  with  Boulder  Clay 
and  to  the  south  by  a  similar  ridge  from  Galley  Hill  to  Evedon,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  present  course  of  the  River  Slea. 

Into  this  basin  drain  a  number  of  streams  arising  in  dip  foot 
springs  from  the  limestone  and  Cornbrash,  namely  those  from  Dorring¬ 
ton,  Brauncewell,  Dunsby  and  Ruskington,  Roxholm,  Leasingham  and 
Holdingham.  All  join  to  flow  out  of  the  northern  gap  in  the  clay 
plateau,  which  is  deeper  and  narrower  than  the  southern  one. 

Just  below  the  hill  on  which  Evedon  stands  a  strip  of  alluvium 
occurs  which  might  mark  the  position  of  some  of  the  marsh  noted  in 
Evedon  parish  in  Domesday  Book.  (4)  Some  of  it  is  still  marshy  and 
the  rest  grows  excellent  grass.  This  is  about  the  lowest  part  of  the 
gravel  plain  and  from  it  flows  a  stream  through  the  southern  shallower 
gap  (the  Old  River  Slea). 

The  gravel  plain  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  lake  basin,  possibly 
one  marginal  to  an  ice  sheet  to  the  east  or  merely  dammed  up  by  the 
boulder  clay  deposit  into  which  the  gravel  was  deposited  perhaps  by 
glacial  sludging  from  the  west.  The  gaps  in  the  plateau  at  Haverholme 
are  followed  by  tongues  of  apparently  resorted  gravel  and  may  have 
been  caused  by  overflows.  The  low  marshy  area  near  Evedon  is 
perhaps  the  last  remnant  of  the  lake. 

The  gap  in  the  southern  rim  of  this  basin  may  also  have  been  an 
overflow  or  may  have  been  caused  by  the  cutting  back  of  a  stream 
flowing  northwards  into  the  lake  and  rejuvenated  when  the  water  level 
dropped.  There  is  another  broad  shallow  gap  in  this  southern  rim 
opening  towards  Kirkby-la-Thorpe,  which  is  situated  on  the  strip  of 
gravel  running  east  from  Sleaford. 

The  great  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  gravel  just  east  of  Sleaford 
at  Basses’  Makings  (9)  may  reflect  this  southward  overflow  or  if  the 
gravel  came  from  the  Ancaster  direction  may  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
alluvial  fan,  either  of  which  could  help  to  account  for  the  extensive 
fen  development  upstream  from  Sleaford. 

Further  light  on  the  geological  history  of  this  piece  of  country  can 
only  be  given  when  the  correct  sequence  of  deposition  of  the  two  types 
of  gravel  and  the  boulder  clay  is  worked  out.  So  far  nothing  has  been 
found  to  date  these  gravels  precisely  enough.  A  mammoth  tooth  in 
the  Lincoln  Museum  was  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  the  Ruskington 
gravel  pit  but  this  is  not  certain  as  the  finder  cannot  be  traced  and  a  hand 
axe  of  Acheulian  age  found  on  the  surface  at  Ruskington  is  of  no  great 
significance  for  our  purpose.  This  is  a  task  for  a  keen  collector. 
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The  part  of  the  River  Slea  here  surveyed  thus  seems  to  fall  into 
five  sections.  The  first  might  be  termed  the  “  mountains  ”  tract 
and  is  the  steepest  part.  The  three  middle  sections  are  remarkably 
similar  with  marshy  stretches  followed  by  definite  knicks  in  the  profile 
which  probably  mark  changes  in  the  base  level  of  erosion  to  which  the 
stream  was  graded.  The  final  section  shows  evidence  of  river  capture 
or  diversion  by  virtue  of  its  anomalous  course.  There  is  thus  much 
of  interest  in  this  small  stream  flowing  as  a  “  misfit  ”  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  physical  features  of  Lincolnshire — the  Ancaster  Gap. 
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POPULATION  STUDIES  OF  THE  COMMON  EARWIG 

( Forficula  auricularia  Linn.)  AT  LINCOLN 

Peter  F.  Baker 

During  the  summer  of  1956,  there  was  a  plague  of  the  Common 
Earwig  ( Forficula  auricularia  Linn.)  in  the  garden  of  28  Yarborough 
Road,  Lincoln.  The  usual  traps  were  erected  to  catch  the  earwigs. 
These  consisted  of  inverted,  straw-filled,  flower  pots  placed  on  short 
canes,  the  pot  being  about  18  inches  above  ground  level.  Large 
numbers  of  earwigs  were  caught.  This  seemed  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  relative  numbers  of  males  and  females  in  the  population, 
also  the  percentage  of  the  population  occupied  by  the  variety  with  large 
elliptical  forceps,  known  as  form  forcipata  Steph.  Later,  it  was  decided 
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to  investigate  the  distance  moved  by  different  individuals  in  the 
population;  this  involved  a  marking  experiment  and  will  be  described 
below. 

Statistical  Study  of  the  population 

A  network  of  traps  was  placed  over  the  “  infested  ”  area.  The 
earwigs  caught  in  the  pots  were  counted  daily,  their  sex  being  noted, 
together  with  any  observations  on  varieties  and  malformations.  After¬ 
wards,  all  the  earwigs  were  killed  to  avoid  retrapping  and  also  because 
at  that  time  the  earwig  constituted  a  garden  pest  of  the  first  order.  This 
continued  throughout  the  summer  months,  until  the  marking  experi¬ 
ment  (see  later)  commenced.  During  the  latter  experiment,  insects, 
when  examined  and  sexed,  were  not  killed  but  marked  and  released; 
of  the  captures,  only  unmarked  earwigs  were  included  for  the  statistical 
study  of  the  population. 

The  overall  results  are  given  below  and  diagrams  of  the  main 
forms  of  forcep  variety  are  given  on  a  separate  sheet.  The  males  were 
the  most  variable:  the  commonest  varieties  being  cases  in  which  one 
half  of  the  calipers  differed  markedly  in  curvature  from  the  other. 
This  was  found  in  both  typical  and  form  forcipata  males.  Two 
specimens  were  caught  which  from  their  external  appearance  seemed  to 
be  gynandromorphs,  but  dissections  were  not  performed  to  confirm 
this  suggestion.  The  more  likely  suggestion  is  that  they  were  cc  heter- 
ocerque”  males  (Lhoste,  1942). 


FORCEP  TYPE 

NO. CAUGHT 

PERCENT.  OF  WHOLE 

Normal  Males 

299 

44.7% 

Normal  Females 

328 

48.9% 

Males  f.  forcipata  Steph. 

27 

4.1% 

Other  Varieties — Male 

11 

1.7% 

„  „  Female 

4 

0.6% 

The  final  total  of  337  males  and  332  females  shows  that  during 
August  and  September  1956,  in  the  earwig  colony  studied,  males  and 
females  were  present  in  almost  equal  numbers.  As  males  and  females, 
outside  the  breeding  season,  have  similar  habits,  and  almost  certainly 
are  equally  attracted  to  the  type  of  trap  used,  then  the  results  are  in 
agreement  with  genetic  predictions  of  50%  males  and  50%  females. 
Whether  this  occurs  in  all  seasons  or  only  under  conditions  ideal  for 
earwig  development  is  not  known.  It  is  proposed  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  subsequent  seasons.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Behura  (1956)  has  performed  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
available  data  on  sex-ratios  in  the  earwig.  His  conclusion  was  that 
generally  a  slight  male  deficiency  exists.  This  conclusion  cannot  be 


Figure  1 

Forcep  varieties  of  the  Common  Earwig  (F.  auricularia  Linn.)  (All  x  4.5) 

1  Normal  male;  2,  Normal  female;  3,  Male  form  forcipata  Stephn.;  4,  6,  / 
varieties  of  the  male;  5,  possible  gynandromorph  or  cc heterocerque  ”  male; 
8-11,  varieties  of  the  female;  12,  f.  /om'pam-variety. 
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proved  or  disproved  until  many  more  results  are  obtained,,  but  the 
above  figures  for  1956  and  those  for  1957 — 48.3%  males,  51.7%  females 
— in  my  opinion  do  not  differ  significantly  from  a  50%  ratio. 

Movement  of  the  Common  Earwig 

The  work  on  population  statistics  described  previously,  led  to  the 
belief  that  earwigs  were  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another.  As  a  result,  it  was  decided  to  attempt  to  assess  the  movements 
of  separate  individuals  in  the  population. 

The  “  infested  ”  area  was  a  rockery  and  surrounding  flower  beds. 
To  investigate  earwig  movement  an  evenly-spaced  network  of  traps 
was  set  up  over  the  area  such  that  each  trap  was  about  one  yard  from 
its  immediate  neighbours.  Separate  pots  were  labelled  and  all  insects, 
caught  in  any  particular  pot,  marked  on  the  elytra  with  oil  paints  of  a 
colour  characteristic  of  the  pot. 

It  was  essential  that  the  insects  should  be  marked  during  a  period 
of  relative  quiescence — from  general  observations  the  earwig  seemed  to 
be  active  at  night  and  inactive,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  daylight  hours. 
To  confirm  this  an  actograph  was  used.  This  is  illustrated  on  the 
accompanying  plate  and  consists  of  the  following  parts : — 

1.  Cage  for  insect. — The  cage  was  constructed  of  balsa  wood, 
being  covered  with  nylon,  so  that  it  would  be  as  light  as 
possible. 

2.  Counter-balancing  weight. 

3.  Pivot. — A  needle  between  two  pieces  of  wood. 

4.  Lever-bar. — This  was  made  of  glass  tubing,  for  rigidity,  and 
was  2  feet  long.  It  carried  at  its  extreme  end  a  nib  with  ink¬ 
cell  which  produced  a  fine  line  on  the  revolving  drum. 

5.  Revolving  drum. — This  carried  a  piece  of  graph  paper  on  which 
the  pen-nib  wrote — the  drum  made  one  revolution  in  a  little 
more  than  24  hours. 

Overall,  the  actograph  relies  on  a  displacement  of  the  equilibrium 
as  the  insect  moves  in  the  cage;  this  registers  a  mark  on  the  drum, 
thus  enabling  the  investigator  to  find  out  the  times  of  activity  of  the 
animal  concerned. 

The  earwig  was  thus  shown,  by  actographic  studies,  to  be  entirely 
nocturnal — commencing  activity  at  dusk  and  continuing  to  dawn.  For 
this  reason,  removal  of  insects  from  the  traps  was  done  in  the  daytime 
and  these  earwigs  were  then  marked  with  oil  paint  and  released  at  the 
base  of  the  trap  in  which  they  were  caught.  The  marking,  to  be 
recognisable,  usually  only  lasted  for  one  retrapping,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  other  earwigs  ate  the  oil  paint  off  their  fellows.  Ideal  conditions 
for  this  occurred  in  the  traps.  Any  retrapping  of  coloured  specimens 
was  noted. 
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Figure  2 

A — Actograph.  B — Typical  graph  of  above  with  Common  Earwig.  C— 
Frequency-column  graph  to  show  distance  moved  by  earwigs  from  their 
place  of  capture  and  release. 
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The  results  are  given  below.  They  are  expressed  as  numbers 
of  insects  caught  at  gradually  increasing  distances  from  their  place  of 
release.  This  was  plotted  as  a  frequency-column  graph,  which  showed 
a  very  high  peak  for  those  insects  which  moved,  but  little,  from  their 
place  of  capture  and  release.  Recaptures  of  marked  individuals  con¬ 
stituted  12%  of  the  whole. 

Table  of  Results 


DISTANCE 

NUMBER  CAUGHT 

0-  3  ft. 

16 

3-  6  ft. 

7 

6-  9  ft. 

2 

9-12  ft. 

1 

12-15  ft. 

0 

The  results  show  small  daily  migrationary  trends.  In  the  above  case 
conditions  were  ideal  and  food  was  not  scarce.  It  is  known  that  the 
Common  Earwig  will,  under  special  environmental  conditions  or  when 
food  is  scarce,  migrate  in  thousands  in  search  of  new  grounds.  (A  mass 
movement  from  the  surrounding  fields  into  Messrs.  A.  V.  Roe  &  Co.’s 
factory  Bracebridge  Heath,  Lincoln,  occurred  in  1943). 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND 

TREASURER,  1956 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  another  successful  year  in  the  history  of 
the  Union.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  promote  any  new  features  or 
to  widen  the  scope  of  publications.  However,  interest  in  all  the 
activities  has  been  well  maintained;  attendances  at  field  meetings  and 
lectures  have  averaged  between  50  and  60  members  and  the  member¬ 
ship  has  remained  at  about  400.  It  has  been  good  to  see  some  new 
specialists  among  our  recent  members  and  the  Sectional  Officers’ 
Reports  meeting  demonstrated  the  fact  that  more  members  are  com¬ 
municating  their  records  and  observations  to  the  appropriate  sections 
for  record  and  publication.  The  Union  is  much  indebted  to  a  loyal 
and  active  group  of  Sectional  Officers  many  of  whom  are  doing  valuable 
original  research  in  addition  to  their  function  as  recorders  for  the 
Union. 

Depleted  finances  restricted  publication  this  year.  It  was  possible 
to  complete  payment  for  the  second  Natural  History  Brochure,  The 
Birds  of  Lincolnshire ;  to  publish  indexes  for  volumes  twelve  and  thirteen 
of  Transactions  and  to  print  Transactions  for  1955.  The  latter  was  the 
first  number  of  volume  fourteen  and  included  a  list  of  members. 
Payment  for  this  part  of  Transactions  has  been  deferred  to  1957.  It  was 
late  appearing  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  achieve  publication  in  view  of 
the  depleted  balances  last  year. 

On  the  financial  side  it  is  very  gratifying  to  record  a  new  record 
figure  for  annual  subscriptions — £216  3s.  Many  members  in  arrears 
kindly  paid  their  subscriptions  to  date;  this  helped  to  restore  our 
financial  position  very  considerably.  Economies  were  effected  on 
postages  by  circularizing  two  meetings  at  one  time;  this  may  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  some  members  but  it  does  save  considerably  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  For  the  first  time  for  some  years  a  profit  on  ’bus 
fares  was  recorded  ;  this  was  possible  owing  to  the  generosity  of 
several  members  who  paid  rather  more  than  the  fare  stated  on  the 
circular.  The  balance  at  the  Bank  on  31st  December,  1956  was 
£207  11s.;  against  this  sum  £160  is  owing  to  the  printer,  leaving  a 
working  balance  of  almost  £50.  This  is  most  satisfactory  compared 
with  an  adverse  balance  of  £6  last  year.  With  care  it  should  be 
possible  to  build  up  a  small  reserve  for  publications  so  that  the  series 
of  brochures  may  be  continued  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Sales  of 
The  Geology  of  Lincolnshire  have  continued  steadily  and  we  are  now 
into  the  last  50  copies.  The  Birds  of  Lincolnshire  is  selling  slowly — 
80  copies  were  sold  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  398  from  a 
printing  of  1,500. 

The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  has  again  combined  with  the 
Union  in  the  provision  of  lectures.  On  21st  January,  Professor  M.F.M. 
Meiklejohn  gave  a  delightful  lecture  on  the  ornithological  interests  of 
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King  Frederick  II  of  Italy  as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  a  manuscript 
volume  with  marginal  illustrations.  A  Microscope  Symposium  was 
arranged  for  February  18th.  At  a  joint  meeting  on  10th  November, 
the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Henson,  of  Nottingham  University  spoke  on  the 
further  research  undertaken  in  Iceland  since  the  first  University 
expedition.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  series  of  colour 
slides.  The  Sectional  Officers’  Reports  meeting  was  held  on  1st 
December  :  it  was  well  attended  and  provided  much  varied  and 
interesting  material. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln  on  March  10th. 
Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  presided.  Mr.  Reg  May  of  Limber  was 
elected  President,  1956-7  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Shephard  of  Grimsby, 
President-elect.  The  Honorary  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  T. 
Baker  was  re-elected.  Mr.  B.  C.  James  was  appointed  Field  Secretary 
and  Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  Honorary 
Auditor,  Mr.  Robert  Withers  was  re-appointed  and  thanked  for  his 
services.  The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  appointment  of 
Sectional  Officers:  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Jeffs,  f.r.e.s.,  was  appointed  Ento¬ 
mological  Secretary  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  M.  Small  and  Mr.  B.  A. 
Cooper,  b.a.,  B.sc.,  a.r.c.s.,  f.r.e.s.,  as  Secretary  for  Economic  Ento¬ 
mology  in  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  Roebuck.  The  retiring  secretaries  were 
thanked  for  their  work  over  many  years.  The  following  six  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists’  Trust  for  1956-7:  Professor  C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  Professor 
W.  D.  Evans,  Dr.  R.  Hull,  Mr.  R.  K.  Cornwallis,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend.  Dr.  S.  H.  Robinson  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Union  on  the  Lindsey  and  Holland  Rural  Community  Council  and 
Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  on  the  Wild  Plant  Conservation  Board.  The 
President  delivered  her  address  on  “  The  larger  fungi  of  lawns.”  The 
address  was  illustrated  by  coloured  slides.  Thanks  were  expressed 
by  Dr.  S.  H.  Robinson  who  referred  to  Miss  Waterhouse’s  stimulating 
lead  in  mycology  over  many  years  and  her  regular  appearance  at  the 
annual  fungus  foray  although  she  was  now  resident  in  Surrey. 

Membership.  The  total  membership  shows  a  decrease  of  2  on 
last  year.  Once  again  the  junior  membership  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  The  details  are  as  follows: — 


Life  Members 
Ordinary  Members 
Junior  Members 
Groups  in  Membership 


Fourteen  Ordinary  Members  and  18  Junior  Members  joined  during 
the  year.  There  have  been  9  losses  by  death.  The  following  have 
been  elected  during  1956: — 

Ordinary  Members: 

Mr.  G.  E.  Burn,  2  Hickman  Grove,  Blyton,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  A.  French,  b.sc.,  82  Newport,  Lincoln. 
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Major  F.  W.  J.  Grundy,  Little  Casterton  Road,  Stamford. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Grundy,  Little  Casterton  Road,  Stamford. 

Miss  E.  Hargrave,  Holmleigh,  Welton,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Metcalfe,  122  Doddington  Road,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  E.  Price,  5  Fannystone  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  K.  Robinson,  161  Mill  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rushby,  26  Redcross  Street,  Grantham. 

Miss  G.  Schmid,  ph.d.,  Flat  2,  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Gainsborough. 

Miss  G.  E.  Standring,  b.a.,  18  Haffenden  Road,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  F.  Tate,  5  Church  Lane,  Sleaford. 

Miss  R.  E.  Vernon,  O.T.  Department,  Bracebridge  Heath  Hospital, 
Nr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Woods,  16  Belton  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Junior  Members: 

Miss  G.  Arden,  13  Peel  Street,  Lincoln. 

Miss  K.  Bircher,  78  Broadway,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  Codd,  309  Burton  Road,  Lincoln. 

Miss  J.  C.  Eaton-Evans,  33  Wragby  Road,  Lincoln. 

Miss  A.  Flintham,  16  Charlesworth  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  D.  Hammond,  Somerllyn,  336  Monks  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Haywood,  50  Western  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Innes,  14  Ulster  Road,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  I.  Markham,  The  Dees,  Doddington,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  I.  D.  M.  Morris,  10  Elvin  Close,  Broadway,  Lincoln. 

Miss  C.  Sayner,  The  Dell,  Sudbrooke  Park,  Lincoln. 

Miss  P.  A.  Sendall,  62  Chaucer  Drive,  St.  Giles,  Lincoln. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith,  103  Monks  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  F.  Stewart,  12  Brickyard  Cottages,  Brant  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Taylor,  12  Beech  Avenue,  St.  Paul’s  Estate,  Spalding. 

Mr.  D.  G.  West,  10  Poplar  Street,  Lincoln. 

Miss  L.  Woolnough,  1  Nettleham  Close,  Broadway,  Lincoln. 

Miss  A.  Wright,  Grayingham  Grange,  Gainsborough. 

During  the  year  the  LTnion  has  lost  by  death  many  members  of 
long  standing.  Miss  S.  C.  StowT  of  Felixstowe,  and  formerly  of 
Grantham,  passed  away  in  August.  She  joined  the  Union  in  1897 
and  came  to  the  Presidency  in  1914.  She  was  perhaps  the  first  lady 
President  of  a  Society  of  Naturalists  to  be  elected  in  this  country. 
Miss  Stow’s  work  in  botany,  both  flowering  plants  and  cryptogams, 
is  well-known,  but  she  was  interested  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and 
her  work  on  galls,  involving  a  considerable  knowledge  of  insects  and 
mites,  demonstrated  her  broad  background.  She  also  collected  widely 
in  the  Grantham  area  to  assist  the  pioneer  work  on  Land  and  Fresh¬ 
water  Shells,  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera  and  Vertebrata.  She  was 
greatly  missed  wrhen  she  left  the  County  to  look  after  her  sister  in 
Felixstowe.  The  field  of  botanical  studies  lost  another  devoted 
member  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Allison  of  Ashby  in  July  at  the 
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advanced  age  of  ninety-four.  He  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  long 
and  active  life  to  the  study  of  the  mosses  and  liverworts  of  the  County 
and  published  the  County  lists  in  Transactions.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  whole  field  of  botanical  studies  and  had  recently 
turned  his  attention  to  fungi.  He  contributed  many  records  for  the 
Grimsby  area  where  he  resided  for  most  of  his  life.  Another  botanist, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Burchnall  of  Southwold  and  formerly  of  Boston,  died  in 
May;  he  worked  along  with  the  late  Mr.  Fred  Kime  and  Mr.  S.  J. 
Hurst  of  Boston.  Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Knott  of  Swinhope  Hall  died  in 
December;  he  too  was  a  botanist  and  had  frequently  entertained  the 
Union  when  meetings  were  held  near  his  home.  On  the  last  occasion, 
in  1955,  we  visited  Swinhope  and  had  a  delightful  meeting.  He  had 
been  a  member  for  20  years.  Miss  W.  Barlow  of  Gainsborough  who 
died  in  April  had  been  a  member  for  31  years;  she  often  assisted  with 
the  organisation  of  meetings  in  and  around  Gainsborough  and  was  a 
keen  field  naturalist.  Mr.  W.  Maurice  Wright  of  Wold  Newton  Manor 
joined  in  1920;  he,  too,  entertained  the  members  on  several  occasions 
when  field  meetings  were  held  near  his  home.  Another  member  for 
over  30  years,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bailey,  of  Spalding,  died  during  the  year. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Spalding  Gentlemen’s  Society  and  gave  help 
with  the  arrangements  of  meetings  around  Spalding.  Among  recent 
members,  Mr.  J.  A.  Nash  of  Stamford  and  Mr.  J.  T.  James  of  Lincoln, 
will  be  remembered  for  their  active  participation  in  field  meetings 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  All  these  members  wall  be  greatly  missed. 
Their  places  need  to  be  filled  in  the  ranks  of  our  membership. 
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Seven  field  meetings  w^ere  held  during  the  year. 

The  284th  meeting  on  May  12th  w?as  the  “  Dawn  Chorus  ”  all- 
night  meeting  held  at  Manton  by  permission  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Day.  The 
President  was  the  leader.  Among  the  earliest  birds  to  break  into  song 
were:  3-25  a.m.  Skylark;  3-26  Cuckoo  and  Curlew;  3-45  Snipe  and 
Reed  Bunting  and  4-0  Robin.  During  the  evening  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Jeffs 
used  his  mobile  mercury-vapour  lamp  and  moth-trap  but  it  was  not  a 
good  evening.  Among  the  insects  attracted  were:  Oak  Beauty,  Grey 
Birch  and  Clouded  Drab.  Other  entomologists  searching  the  herbage 
with  torchlight  found  caterpillars  which  included  the  Broad-bordered 
Yellow  Underwing  and  Grey  Arches. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  at  Willingham  Forest  on  May  26th 
and  was  led  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Court.  Members  were  shown  the  nursery 
beds  and  the  technique  of  establishing  and  developing  a  coniferous 
forest  was  explained  in  detail.  Later,  the  party  spilt  up  and  walked 
through  the  forest  w-hich  was  in  varying  stages  of  maturity.  Plants 
observed  included  Milkwort,  Tormentil,  Alder  Buckthorn  and  Climbing 
Fumitory.  Among  the  birds  seen  or  heard  were  Tawny  Owl,  Garden 
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Warbler,  Long- tailed  Tit  and  nest.  Skylark  and  nest,  Whitethroat 
and  nest.  Chiff-chaff  and  Spotted  Flycatcher.  Orange-tip  butterflies 
were  particularly  numerous. 

The  286th  meeting  was  held  at  Bourne  on  June  16th,  again  by 
permission  of  the  Forestry  Commission.  The  leaders  were  Messrs. 
L.  Tebbutt  and  J.  H.  Chandler.  It  was  interesting  to  see  something 
of  the  Forestry  Commission’s  policy  regarding  the  planting  of  deciduous 
trees.  Botanists  reported:  Wood  Spurge,  Wood  Vetch,  Wild  Ever¬ 
lasting  Pea,  Herb  Paris,  Bird’s-nest  Orchid  and  Butterfly  Orchid. 
A  Grasshopper  Warbler  was  the  most  interesting  bird  reported. 
Lepidoptera  were  scarce  but  beetles  and  spiders  were  taken  for  identifi¬ 
cation. 

Swaby  was  the  venue  for  the  next  meeting  on  July  14th.  Mr.  P.  E. 
Gipps  met  the  party  and  introduced  them  to  interesting  country. 
Unfortunately,  the  rain  hampered  field  work.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  glacial  erractics  that  were  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  fields. 

On  August  18th  a  meeting  was  held  at  Tattershall  and  led  by 
Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons.  It  was  mainly  a  botanical  meeting  and  details 
of  the  records  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  report.  Some  interesting 
fungi  were  noted;  conspicuous  was  a  fine  group  of  the  Parasol  Mush¬ 
room.  Grass-snakes  were  seen  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  old  workings 
for  sand  and  gravel.  70-80  Mallards  and  a  few  Teals  were  set  up  from 
the  water.  Eyed  Hawk  and  Fox  Moth  larvae  were  taken  and  Bullrush 
moth  pupae  found  in  the  reed  stems. 

The  autumn  coastal  meeting  was  held  at  Tetney  Haven  on 
September  15th  and  was  led  by  the  President.  Many  birds  were 
watched  including  a  Snow  Bunting,  on  the  earliest  recorded  date  for 
its  appearance  in  the  county.  jThe  salt-marsh  flora  was  of  great 
interest. 

The  290th  meeting  was  the  Fungus  Foray  at  Manby  Wood, 
Broughton,  which  was  visited  by  permission  of  the  executors  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  on  October  13th.  It  was  a  splendid  day  and 
once  again  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  of  Kew. 
The  weather  was  glorious  and  the  fungi  abundant.  Full  details  and 
records  will  be  found  in  the  Mycological  Report. 

Further  detailed  notes  on  many  of  the  observations  made  at  the 
meetings  appear  in  the  Sectional  Officers’  Reports.  The  great  help 
given  by  the  leaders,  members  and  in  particular  the  land  owners,  is 
warmly  appreciated  and  has  contributed  to  another  very  interesting 
and  enjoyable  programme. 
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BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 

A  cold  dry  spring  followed  by  a  wet  and  chilly  summer  was  not 
a  good  season  for  botanising,  nevertheless  several  of  our  members  made 
good  records  apart  from  L.N.U.  meetings.  Some  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  flowered  profusely  after  the  sunshine  of  1955. 

North  Willingham.  The  cold  dry  spell  kept  back  the  spring 
flowers  and  few  were  seen.  The  dense  cover  of  Forestry  Commission 
plantations  kills  all  vegetation  below  them  but  Climbing  Fumitory 
(' Corydalis  claviculata)  was  seen  on  Hambleton  Hill. 

Bourne  Wood.  Owing  to  the  incessant  rain  the  route  was  chang¬ 
ed  from  Auster  Wood  to  Bourne  Wood  with  its  metalled  forestry 
roads.  Several  good  plants  survive  where  the  trees  are  not  too  thickly 
planted.  Wood  Vetch  ( Vida  Sylvatica ),  Wild  Everlasting  Pea  ( Lathy- 
rus  sylvestris ),  Wood  Spurge  (. Euphorbia  amygdaloides ),  Butterfly 
Orchid  ( Platanthera  chlorantha)  were  found. 

Swaby.  A  thick  damp  mist  made  grass  very  wet  but  rain  kept 
off  and  conditions  were  not  so  bad  as  at  Bourne.  Some  Chalk  plants 
were  seen  in  a  curious  dry  valley  on  steep  banks  to  the  north  of  the 
village.  After  lunch  a  wet  meadow  produced  Marsh  Orchis  (O. 
stnctifolia)  and  a  Water  Forget-me-not  (. Myosotis  repens).  Further  on 
a  very  steep  gorge  with  a  stream  was  followed,  but  not  many  flowers 
were  seen  among  the  strong  growth  of  chalk  grasses. 

Tatter  shall.  Another  wet  morning  cleared  later  and  the  sun 
came  out  before  tea.  The  gravel  pits  have  become  overgrown  with 
vegetation,  and  marsh  and  sand  plants  are  beginning  to  get  established. 
Purple  Loosestrife  {Ly thrum  salicaria)  and  Yellow  Loosestrife  {Lysi- 
machia  vulgaris ),  Marsh  Speedwell  ( Veronica  scutellata ),  Great  Water 
Dock  ( Rumex  Hydrolapathum ),  Frogbit  ( Hydrocharis  morsus-ranae ), 
Lake  Clubrush  ( Schoenoplectus  lacustris )  were  among  those  seen.  The 
sand  plants  included  Knotted  Clover  ( Trifolium  striatum ),  Smooth 
cats-ear  ( Hypochaeris  glabra ),  Least  Cudweed  ( Filago  minima)  and 
various  Ferns. 

Tetney.  Walking  from  Tetney  Lock  to  the  salt  Marsh,  there 
were  interesting  plants,  becoming  more  brackish  towards  the  sea.  Two 
sorts  of  Arrowgrass  ( Triglochin  palustre  and  maritima ),  Bupleurum 
tenuissimum ,  Picris  echioides  and  Ononis  spinosa  were  noticed.  Most 
of  the  Saltmarsh  flowers  were  over  but  it  was  interesting  to  find 
Dwarf  Grasswrack  ( Zostera  nana)  almost  buried  in  the  sand. 

Broughton.  A  beautiful  fine  day  to  finish  the  season,  forty-eight 
plants  were  listed  including  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  {Inula  conyza)  and 
Wall  Lettuce  {Mycelis  muralis). 
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In  1953  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  presence  of  a  species  of 
Thrift  at  Ancaster,  not  looking  like  Armeria  maritima  but  a  bigger  plant 
growing  in  pasture  and  still  flowering  in  September  when  Sea  Thrift 
is  in  fruit.  It  was  suggested  that  I  should  send  it  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Baker 
of  Leeds  University.  He  was  much  interested  and  said  it  reminded 
him  of  a  continental  Thrift  which  grows  inland.  Since  then  Dr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Lousley  have  visited  the  County  to  see  the  plant.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Vincent  Bacon,  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  London 
and  Grantham,  in  1726  and  was  later  recorded  by  other  botanists 
working  in  that  district.  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe  Peacock  noted  it  as 
Armeria  maritima  at  Manthorpe.  However,  it  was  not  recognised  as 
a  new  British  plant.  The  species  has  now  been  named  Armeria 
maritima  (Mill.)  Willd.  sub.  sp.  elongata  (Hoffm.)  Bonnier  and  a  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lousley  dealing  with  its  status  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  Watsonia. 

The  dumps  at  Humberstone  and  Grimsby  Docks,  which  have  been 
visited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lousley  and  Mr.  D,  McClintock,  have  produced 
many  more  alien  plants  from  the  Mediterranean. 

New  County  Records 


Carex  pendnla 

10  M.N.R. 

Gage  a  lutea 

16  J.H.C. 

Veronica  filiformis 

5,  7,  10,  E.J.G. 

„  ,,  (1954) 

13  R.L.H.  &  B.M.H. 

,,  montana  (1955) 

15  J.H.C. 

?5  ?J 

13  E.J.G.  &  B.M.H. 

Lythrum  hyssopifolium 
r  District  Records 

9  D.  McClintock  &  E.J.G. 

Acorus  calamus 

6  B.M.H.  &  E.J.G. 

Agrostis  canina 

4  D.  McClintock 

Apium  inundatum 

4  E.J.G. 

Carex  arenaria 

14  E.J.G.  &  A.C.F. 

Daphne  laureola 

9  E.V.W. 

Dryopteris  Borreri 

2  E.J.G. 

Er odium  moschatum 

9  M.E.G.  &  E.J.G. 

Eriophorum  angusiifolium 

4  E.J.G. 

Festuca  Myuros 

4  E.J.G. 

Filago  minima 

14  E.J.G.  &  A.C.F. 

Medicago  falcata 

8  M.N.R. 

Mycelis  muralis 

14  E.J.G. 

Myosotis  repens 

10  L.N.U. 

„  sylvestris 

2  E.J.G. 

Poa  nemoralis 

7  M.E.G. 

Salix  triandra 

13  E.J.G. 

Coronopus  didymus 

9  E.J.G. 

St  achy  s  arvensis 

2  M.N.R.,  L.N.U. 

Thelypteris  oreopteris 

10  L.N.U. 

Trifolium  resupinatum 

9  E.J.G. 

Mycology 
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J.H.C.  — 

A.C.F.  — 

E.J.G.  — 

M.E.G.  — 

R.L.H.  &  B.M.H.  — 
M.N.R.  — 

E.V.W.  — 


Mr.  J.  H.  Chandler 
Mr.  A.  C.  Foottit 
Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 
Miss  M.  E.  Gibbons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Howitt 
Miss  M.  N.  Read 
Mr.  E.  V.  Wray 


MYCOLOGY 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

The  scene  chosen  for  the  fungus  foray  this  year,  Manby  Wood, 
near  Broughton,  visited  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Executors  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  Estate,  was  selected  because  two  of  the  pioneers 
of  Lincolnshire  mycology,  the  Rev.  W.  Fowler  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson, 
collected  there  in  the  1890’s.  According  to  the  Lincolnshire  list  at 
least  106  species  have  been  found  in  Broughton  woods,  but  there  has 
been  no  foray  there  since  those  early  days.  Thus,  it  was  thought  that 
a  visit  would  be  interesting,  and  interesting  it  was.  We  were  fortunate 
not  only  in  the  choice  of  site  but  choice  of  day,  as  the  weather  was 
perfect  from  every  point  of  view. 

One  could  spend  many  days  collecting  in  these  woods  because  they 
are  not  only  extensive  but  varied,  varied  both  in  the  soil  type,  progress¬ 
ing  from  the  edge  of  the  limestone  to  almost  pure  sand  at  the  northern 
border,  and  in  tree  type.  There  has  been  considerable  replanting  over 
the  years,  so  that  there  are  plantations  of  all  ages :  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  the  fungi  of  these  different  plantations.  We  spent  most 
of  our  time  in  the  older  woods  where  many  of  the  original  trees  remain. 
These  were  mainly  beech,  sycamore,  ash,  and  oak,  with  occasional 
pine  and  larch,  but  there  were  also  some  fine  exotic  trees.  Consequently 
the  fungus  flora  was  very  varied.  We  searched  also  a  fairly  mature 
plantation  of  almost  pure  Scots  pine.  The  woods  have  been  very  well 
cared  for  and  there  were  very  few  of  the  parasitic  tree  destroyers  which 
we  found  last  year.  The  only  ones  well  in  evidence  were  Fomes 
annosus  on  many  of  the  old  pine  stumps  (that  was  probably  why  they 
were  cut  down)  and  the  birch  polypore  ( Polyporus  betulinus )  on  the 
birches.  Also  on  the  stumps  were  two  different  kinds  of  sulphur  tuft. 

The  species  most  conspicuous  by  its  presence  was  the  stinkhorn 
(. Phallus  impudicus );  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  seen  so  many  ‘  eggs  ’ 
poking  through  the  soil.  Fortunately,  few  had  grown  up  so  we  were 
spared  much  unpleasant  smell.  The  most  pleasing  finds  were  two 
groups  of  earth  stars  ( Geaster  triplex ),  a  bird’s  nest  fungus  ( Crucibulum 
vulgare ),  and  another,  found  by  a  Lincoln  High  School  girl,  strangely 
enough  on  a  pigeon’s  eggshell,  which  looked  exactly  like  a  tiny  bird’s 
nest  fungus  but  proved  to  be  a  slime  fungus  or  myxomycete  ( Craterium 
minutum). 
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There  were  not  a  great  number  of  large  species,  only  two  boleti, 
one  Russula  (the  common  yellow  one  under  beech — R.  ochroleuca ),  one 
Lactarius  (under  pine — L.  rufus ),  four  species  of  puffballs,  and  six  of 
Clitocybe  which  all  look  very  much  alike  (whitish)  and  are  very  difficult 
to  determine.  Particularly  abundant  were  the  woolly  foot  fungus 
( Marasmius  peronatus )  which  mats  together  dead  leaves,  a  tiny  white 
Mycena  (M.  lactea)  on  fallen  pine  needles,  and  the  two  sulphur  tufts — 
the  usually  common  one  ( Hypholoma  fasciculare)  was  not  so  abundant  as 
the  more  brick-coloured  H.  sublateritium. 

The  87  specimens  named  included  eight  new  to  the  county  and 
32  new  for  division  2.  The  remaining  47  had  previously  been  recorded 
in  the  division  and  23  of  them  were  in  the  list  of  those  found  in  1890’s. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  records  would  have  been  rather  sparse 
but  for  a  few  faithful  collectors.  Altogether  54  specimens  came  in. 
Miss  Tyson  sent  material  from  a  Woodhall  meeting  which  gave  us  two 
new  records  for  the  county  and  one  for  division  10.  Mr.  G.  N.  Hol¬ 
land,  of  Sleaford,  sent  some  very  nice  slides  of  the  micro-fungi  he  has 
found  while  germinating  seeds.  Among  them  were  four  new  records 
for  the  county  and  five  for  division  14.  Two  new  divisional  records 
(14)  came  from  Mr.  E.  Lister  of  the  N.A.A.S.  and  two  (one  county  and 
one  division)  from  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray  of  Humberstone  (9).  The  rest 
came  from  a  new  recruit,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Murfin,  who  provided  four  new 
records  for  division  13. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  thank  those  who  have  sent  specimens, 
and  also  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Mycological  Institute  and  the 
Herbarium,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
much  help  in  identifying  specimens. 


FUNGUS  FORAY,  MANBY  WOOD 

October  13th,  1956 

New  records  for  the  county 

Calvatia  excipulif ormae  (Pers.)  Perd. 

Lepiota  metulaespora  B.  &  Br. 

Inocybe  cookei  Bres. 

Naucoria  sideroides  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Tubaria  pellucida  (Bull.)  Gill. 

Flammula  penetrans  Fr. 

Ptychogaster  albus  Corda 
Helotium  aciculare  (Pers.)  S.  F.  Gray. 

New  records  for  Division  2 

Geaster  triplex  Jungh. 

Lycoperdon  spadiceum  Pers. 

L.  saccatum  (Vahl.)  Fr. 
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Tricholoma  nudum  (Bull.)  Fr. 

T.  album  Schaeff. 

T.  ferreum  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

T.  melaleucum  (Pers.)  Fr. 

T.  cinerascens  (Bull.)  Quel. 

Clitocybe  vibecina  Fr. 

C.  cerussata  Fr. 

C.  brumalis  Fr. 

C.  flaccida  (Sow.)  Fr. 

Mycena  lactea  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Inocybe  cincinnata  Fr. 

I.  flocculosa  Berk. 

I.  maculata  Boud. 

Pholiota  marginata  Batsch 
Psalliota  silvatica  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Coprinus  lagopus  Fr. 

Psathyrella  gracilis  Fr. 

Lenzites  betulina  (L.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  adustus  (Wild.)  Fr. 

Clavaria  cinerea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Dacromyces  deliquescens  (Bull.)  Duby 
Xylaria  polymorpha  Grev. 

Daldinia  concentrica  Bolt. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Fr. 

Rhytisma  acerinum  (Pers.)  Fr. 
Chlorosplenium  aeruginosum  (Oed.)  de  Not. 
Peziza  (O  tided)  aurantia  Pers. 

Brefeldia  maxima  Rost. 


Other  identifications — not  new  records 

Phallus  impudicus  (L.)  Pers. 

Crucibulum  vulgar e  Tul. 

Ly  coper  don  perlatum  Pers. 

Amanita  muscaria  (L.)  Fr. 

A.  rubescens  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Lepiota  procera  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Tricholoma  rutilans  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 
Clitocybe  7iebularis  (Batsch)  Fr. 

C.  odora  Bull. 

Laccaria  laccata  (Scop.)  B.  &  Br. 
Collybia  velutipes  (Curt.)  Fr. 

C.  radicata  (Relh.)  Berk. 

C.  fusipes  (Bull.)  Berk. 

Marasmius  peronatus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

M.  ramealis  (Bull.)  Fr. 
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Mycena  polygramma  (Bull.)  Fr. 

M.  filopes  (Bull.)  Fr. 

M.  epipterygia  (Scop.)  Fr. 

M.  pura  (Pers.)  Fr. 

M.  inclinata  Fr. 

M.  galericulata  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  virgineus  (Wulf.)  Fr. 
Lactarius  rufus  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Russula  ochroleuca  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Pluteus  cervinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 
Nolanea  staurospora  Bres. 

Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch)  Fr. 
Stropharia  aeruginosa  (Curt.)  Fr. 
Annellaria  separata  (L.)  Karst. 
Hypholoma  fasciculare  (Huds.)  Fr. 

H.  sublateritium  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Boletus  elegans  (Schum.)  Fr. 

B.  scaber  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr. 
Polystictus  abietinus  (Dicks.)  Fr. 

P.  versicolor  (L.)  Fr. 

Fomes  annosus  Fr. 

Hydnum  auriscalpium  (L.)  Fr. 
Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

S.  sanguinolentum  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

Xylaria  hypoxylon  (L.)  Grev. 

Coryne  sarcoides  Jacq. 

Lycogala  epidendrum  Fr. 

Arcyria  denudata  Wettst. 

Craterium  minutum  Fr. 

Trichia  affinis  de  Bary. 


OTHER  NEW  RECORDS,  1956 
New  records  for  the  county 


Dictyostelium  discoideum  Raper  on  pea  14 

Centrospora  acerina  (Hart.)  Newh.  on  celery 
Alternaria  brassicicola  (Schwein.)  Wilts,  on  wallflower  14 
Alternaria  tenuissima  (Fr.)  Wilts.  14 

Colletotrichum  capsid  group  on  dying  Dianthus  14 

Ascochyta  pisi  Lib.  on  sweet  pea  14 

Diaporthe  eres  Nits,  on  cherry  9 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum  (Lib.)  de  Bary  on  celery 
Peziza  cornubiensis  Berk.  10 

Ly  coper  don  spadiceum  Pers.  10 
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New  divisional  records 

Peronospora  parasitica  on  wallflower  14 

Ascophanus  carneus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Bond,  on  soil  14 

Ustilago  tragopogonis-pratensis  (Pers.)  Rouss.  on  Tragopogon  14 
Ly  coper  don  ( Calvatia )  caelatum  (Bull.)  Fr.  13 

Ly  coper  don  hiemale  (Pers.)  Vitt.  10 

Tricholoma  carneum  (Bull.)  Fr.  13 

Clitocybe  rivulosa  (Pers.)  Fr.  13 

Lentinus  lepideus  Fr.  13 

Panaeolus  sphinctrinus  Fr.  13 

Polyporus  sulphureus  (Bull.)  Fr.  on  willow  9 

Volutella  ciliata  (Alb.  &  Schw.)  Fr.  on  pea  root  nodule  14 
Epicoccum  purpurasens  Ehrenb.  ex  Walk.  14 

Cladosporium  herbarum  (Pers.)  Link  ex  Fr.  14 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Lepidoptera 

G.  A.  T.  Jeffs,  f.r.e.s. 

Generally  speaking,  1956  has  been  a  poor  year  for  lepidoptera. 
The  number  of  appearances  of  our  butterflies  in  particular  has  been 
most  disappointing.  However,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  paucity 
some  most  interesting  observations  and  captures  have  been  made  and 
recorded. 

The  Rev.  Canon  G.  Houlden,  whilst  reporting  a  poor  season,  sent 
in  the  following  records  from  Gibraltar  Point,  Skellingthorpe  and 
Woodhall  Spa.  At  Gibraltar  Point  on  May  25th  he  noticed  a  few 
Green  Hairstreaks  (C.  rubi)  flying  near  elder  bushes,  but  added  that 
they  did  not  seem  so  plentiful  as  in  previous  years.  He  also  noted  on  the 
same  date.  Brown  Argus  (A.  agestis),  Common  Blues  (P.  icarus),  Walls 
(D.  megera)  and  Small  Heaths  (C.  pamphilus).  On  May  27th  his  report 
continued,  Chequered  Skippers  (C.  palaemon)  were  seen  flying  in  good 
numbers  at  Skellingthorpe  Old  Wood,  and  added  that  a  friend  with  him 
took  a  very  fine  variety  of  this  species.  It  showed  none  of  the  usual  spots 
and  little  of  the  typical  orange/tawny  colouring.  Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor, 
who  accompanied  them,  has  been  visiting  these  woods  for  more 
than  50  years,  but  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  Also, 
from  Skellingthorpe,  Canon  Houlden  reported  Speckled  Wood 
(P.  aegeria)  in  good  condition  on  June  27th  and  considered  that  this 
species  was  increasing  in  numbers  there.  The  report  of  several  Dark 
Green  Fritillaries  (A.  aglaia)  and  one  or  two  Silver  Washed  Fritillaries 
(A.  paphia)  seen  at  Woodhall  Spa  on  July  12th  was  the  interesting 
conclusion  to  his  list,  both  these  species  being  scarce.  Two  other 
Fritillaries,  the  Pearl  Bordered  (A.  euphrosyne )  and  the  High  Brown 
(A.  cydippe )  were  also  reported  from  Woodhall  Spa,  both  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
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Kirk  on  May  21st  and  July  18th  respectively.  The  High  Brown 
Fritillary  has  not  been  reported  from  any  district  in  the  County  since 
1953  when  it  was  then  seen  at  Woodhall.  Also,  from  this  area,  Mr. 
Kirk  reports  the  Brimstone  ( G .  rhamni )  on  April  30th  and  the  Grizzled 
Skipper  (P.  malvae )  and  Dingy  Skipper  (E.  tages)  on  May  23rd. 

The  White  Admiral  (L.  Camilla )  was  first  seen  at  Bardney  on 
July  11th  by  Mr.  Kirk;  the  only  other  record  of  this  species  for  the 
season  comes  from  Austacre  Wood,  where  it  was  seen  flying  in  good 
numbers  on  July  22nd  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker. 

Chalk  Hill  Blues  (L.  coridon)  have  again  been  seen  at  Ancaster, 
Mr.  Kirk  reports  observing  males  on  July  11th.  It  is  satisfying  to 
hear  that  the  colony  of  this  beautiful  insect  is  able  to  maintain  its  hold. 

On  our  Field  Meeting  at  Willingham  Forest  on  May  26th,  the 
Orange  Tip  (E.  cardamines)  was  by  far  the  most  plentiful  species.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  season  for  this  butterfly;  reports  show  it 
to  have  been  very  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  county,  but  no  females 
have  been  observed,  a  point  also  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker, 
who  reports  first  seeing  this  species  on  May  2nd,  an  early  date;  the 
end  of  May  and  June  is  the  usual  time  of  appearance. 

The  White-letter  Hairstreak  ( S.w-album )  was  seen  at  Sleaford  on 
July  17th  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland.  Although  common  some  years  and 
records  show  it  to  be  well  distributed  over  the  county,  the  appearance 
of  this  butterfly  is  rather  unpredictable. 

The  capture  of  a  very  unusual  variety  of  the  Small  Copper  (L. 
phlaeas )  on  September  4th,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  at  Scunthorpe  is 
most  interesting.  It  is  a  large  male  with  the  black  spots  on  the  fore 
wings  much  reduced  in  size,  and  the  band  on  the  hind  wings  being 
nearly  double  the  normal  width,  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  this 
butterfly  have  been  taken  over  the  past  years  from  the  Scunthorpe 
area. 

There  are  reports  of  only  two  Painted  Ladies  ( V .  car  did)  this  year, 
one  seen  in  the  spring  at  Bottesford  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman  in  his 
garden  and  the  other  at  Minting  on  June  15th  by  the  Rev.  P.  C. 
Hawker. 

The  Large  Tortoishell  ( N .  polychloros)  has  been  reported  from 
Ruskington  by  Mr.  J.  Hossack  who  saw  one  at  the  end  of  July,  no  other 
mention  of  this  scarce  insect  has  been  made  elsewhere  in  the  countv. 

j 

On  September  9th,  at  Mablethorpe  Mr.  Hossack  had  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  a  specimen  of  the  Large  Heath  (C.  tullia).  This 
species  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  extinct  in  the  county,  however, 
a  few  odd  ones  have  turned  up  since  1953. 

Our  autumn  species,  the  Red  Admiral  (V.  atalanta )  and  Peacock 
(N.  io)  have  both  not  appeared  in  their  usual  numbers  this  year.  No 
Commas  (P.c- album)  or  Clouded  Yellows  (C.  croceus)  have  been  seen. 
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The  belief  that  the  Comma  is  decreasing  in  the  County  would  appear 
to  be  correct;  in  1946  it  was  plentiful  in  several  localities. 

Reports  of  moths  have  been  more  encouraging.  Although  by  no 
means  a  “  good  year,”  the  wet  and  cold  summer  prevented  many  species 
from  making  an  appearance,  however  many  records  of  interest  have 
been  made.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year  has  been  the 
autumn  immigration  of  the  Deaths  Head  Hawk  (A.  atropos ),  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Specimens  have  been  observed  from  the  Orkneys  to  Devon; 
many  were  seen  in  our  County.  From  Lincoln  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker 
reported  on  September  21st  that  three  had  been  found  within  the  city, 
all  during  the  same  week  and  all  in  good  condition.  Another  was  seen 
at  Limber  on  September  4th,  in  the  lights  of  a  butcher’s  van  at  night 
by  Mr.  Reg  May.  A  further  record  came  from  Whisby.  At  Sleaford 
on  September  5th  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  took  a  fresh  male  on  a  lamp  post. 
A  further  specimen  was  reported  from  Belton  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
in  September.  I  had  a  specimen  brought  to  me  in  Grimsby  on 
September  16th  in  fairly  good  condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  picked  up  from  the  deck  of  a  trawler  some  20  miles  out  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  time  of  appearance  of  these  insects  gives  some  rise 
to  speculation,  usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  the  larva  or  pupa 
that  is  found,  as  was  the  case  in  1950  when  the  caterpillars  were 
plentiful.  The  perfect  insect  is  usually  seen  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
possible  that  these  late  captures  were  the  progeny  of  females  of  an 
earlier  migration  in  May  and  June.  I  have  read  with  interest  of  the 
curious  circumstance  that  these  females  which  appear  in  the  autumn 
are  usually  without  developed  eggs,  but  it  is  not  clearly  established 
whether  they  are  actually  barren  or  whether  the  eggs  gradually  develop 
during  hybernation. 

Other  species  of  the  hawk  moth  family  reported  were  the  Poplar 
(Z.  populi )  and  Eyed  Hawks  (S.  ocellatus )  from  Woodhall  Spa  by  Mr. 
Kirk.  Both  these  moths  have  been  plentiful  at  my  M.V.  lamp  in 
Grimsby  this  season.  I  have  also  taken  a  few  Elephant  Hawks  (Z). 
elpenor )  but  only  one  Lime  Hawk  ( D .  tiliae )  was  attracted.  Two  Broad- 
bordered  Bee  Hawks  (ZZ.  fuciformis)  were  taken  at  Skellingthorpe  on 
May  27th,  and  a  Small  Elephant  Hawk  (Z).  porcellus )  was  seen  hovering 
over  valerian  at  Bottesford  by  Mr.  Gooseman. 

Emperor  moths  (S.  pavonia )  have  been  reported  from  Kirby 
Moor  by  Mr.  Kirk.  A  female  which  emerged  on  May  5th  was  used 
for  assembling,  but  only  attracted  two  males.  Two  further  moths 
emerged  on  May  7th,  both  males.  It  is  unusual  that  the  males  should 
emerge  after  the  female  since  Mr.  Kirk  mentions  that  all  three  were 
from  the  same  batch  of  caterpillars  feeding  close  together.  Further 
observations  from  Woodhall  Spa  include  the  Brindled  Beauty  (L. 
hirtaria)  on  February  15th,  the  Orange  Underwing  ( B .  parthenias )  on 
April  8th  and  a  female  Pale  Tussock  (D.  pudibunda)  on  June  3rd.  Also 
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larvae  of  the  Wood  Leopard  (Z.  pyrina ),  by  no  means  a  plentiful 
species. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Else  sent  me  a  helpful  list  of  moths,  consisting  of 
38  species  with  dates  of  their  first  appearance,  most  useful  for  the 
County  records.  Included  in  this  list  were  three  species  new  to  him 
in  Barton-on-Humber :  the  Merveille-du-Jour  (G.  aprilina )  September 
28th  and  30th,  Dusky  Sallow  (E.  ochroleuca )  September  4th  and  the 
Flame  moth  (A.  putris )  on  July  2nd.  This  latter  species  has  been 
plentiful  at  Grimsby  this  year.  Also  included  in  his  list  was  the  Great 
Brocade  (E.  occulta )  taken  on  September  3rd.  A  most  interesting 
capture;  no  other  records  of  this  scarce  migratory  insect  have  been 
received  this  year,  although  last  year  several  were  seen.  Mr.  Else 
states  that  the  Dark  Brocade  (E.  adusta ),  Pale  Shouldered  Brocade 
(L.  thalassina ),  and  Dusky  Brocade  ( X .  remissa)  were  observed  at 
Barton-on-Humber  over  a  long  period  and  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Dusky  Brocade  has  also  been  very  plentiful  at  light  at  Grimsby 
this  season. 

A  male  Oak  Eggar  (L.  quercus )  was  seen  flying  near  low  water  on  the 
beach  at  Saltfleet  on  July  25th  by  Canon  G.  Houlden.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  larvae  of  this  moth  were  plentiful  there  on  Sea  Buckthorn 
in  October. 

A  specimen  of  the  Blackneck  (O.  pastinum )  was  taken  near  Sleaford 
on  July  20th  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland.  Existing  records  show  this  to  be 
a  rare  species  in  the  County ;  it  is  usually  an  insect  which  is  found  in  the 
southern  counties,  although  it  has  very  occasionally  been  reported 
from  Yorkshire.  Other  moths  included  in  Mr.  Holland’s  list  of 
81  species,  including  17  Micros  usually  so  neglected,  were  the  Figure 
of  Eight  (E.  caeruleocephala )  on  October  4th,  bred  from  pupa  taken 
near  Sleaford.  This  moth  is  out  in  October  and  November  but  is 
rarely  seen,  except  at  light.  Also  the  Lesser  Spotted  Pinion  (C.  affinis) 
bred  from  larvae  taken  at  Martin  and  the  Figure  of  Eighty  (T.  octogesima ) 
on  June  10th,  bred  from  pupa  taken  at  Ruskington. 

The  five  Swifts  were  reported  from  Scawby  Woods  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Duddington,  and  included  in  his  list  of  44  species  was  a  report  of  the 
capture  of  the  White  Colon  (H.  albicolon )  taken  at  buddleia  in  his 
garden  during  July.  This  is  an  extremely  scarce  moth,  it  is  a  coastal 
species  whose  larva  has  obscure  habits  of  which  very  little  is  known. 
It  has  previously  been  found  at  Gibraltar  Point.  There  is  also  mention 
of  the  capture  of  the  Marbled  Coronet  (H.  conspersa )  from  Scawby 
Woods,  taken  while  resting  on  the  bole  of  a  tree  on  June  21st.  Mr. 
Duddington  states  that  this  is  the  first  one  he  has  seen  in  Lincolnshire. 
I  have  not  seen  any  other  recent  reports  of  this  generally  rare  moth  from 
the  County.  It  is  again  a  coastal  species,  but  usually  found  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England. 

From  Laughton  Mr.  Duddington  reports  12  species,  among  them 
the  Merveille-du-Jour  (G.  aprilina ),  Treble  Lines  (M.  trigrammica ), 
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Lesser  Lutestring  (A.  diluta ),  Hedge  Rustic  ( T .  cespitis )  and  the  very 
“beautiful  Angle-striped  Sallow  (E.  paleacea ),  which  has  so  few  fixed 
localities  in  England,  other  than  the  Sherwood  Forest  and  one  or  two 
Yorkshire  Woods.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  it  occasionally  finds 
its  way  into  other  counties,  I  hope  it  remains  with  us.  From  a  larva 
found  at  Skellingthorpe,  Mr.  Duddington  has  bred  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  the  Copper  Underwing  (A.  pyramided)  with  melanic  forewings. 
From  a  piece  of  rough  ground  at  Scunthorpe  he  reports  seeing  hundreds 
of  cocoons  on  grasses  of  the  Five  Spot  Burnet  (Z.  trifolii ) ;  he  took  one 
specimen  of  this  moth  with  all  the  five  spots  joined  together.  He  con¬ 
cluded  his  season’s  mothing  activities  on  November  10th  with  Mr. 
Gooseman  by  recording  57  Chestnuts  (C.  vaccinii),  4  Satellites  (F. 
transversa )  and  1  Yellow-line  Quaker  (A.  macilenta ) — all  seen  on  old 
sugar  patches  at  Laughton. 

Mr.  Pilkington  reports  a  poor  season  from  Sleaford,  but  noted 
there  had  been  an  abnormal  number  of  Broad-bordered  (L.  fimbriata ) 
and  Large  Yellow  Underwings  ( T .  pronuba )  in  his  district.  In  Grimsby 
the  Large  Yellow  Under  wing  has  been  very  common  indeed,  easily 
heading  the  list  for  quantity  captured  in  my  trap.  Mr.  Pilkington 
caught  a  Ruby  Tiger  (P.  fuliginosa )  on  the  Witham  Bank  in  August; 
he  states  it  is  rare  in  that  district. 

From  Miss  Hopkins  of  Humberston,  I  received  an  interesting  list 
including  three  species  of  the  much  neglected  family  of  Plume  Moths — 
hexadactyla,  gonodactyla  and  pentadactyla.  Also,  a  record  of  the  Red 
Underwing  (C.  nupta)  seen  on  September  1st  on  the  wall  of  her  house. 
Two  further  Red  Underwings  have  been  reported  this  year  by  Mr. 
Gooseman.  The  first,  in  late  September,  seen  flying  vigorously  round 
a  willow  tree  in  bright  sunshine  and  the  second  at  light  on  October 
8th  at  Belton  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

This  year  Mr.  Gooseman  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  very 
fine  and  extremely  rare  variety  of  the  Garden  Tiger  (A.  caja).  Its 
forewings  are  cream  and  almost  devoid  of  markings.  He  showed  it  at 
the  S.L.E.S.  Exhibition  where  it  aroused  great  interest  and  was 
photographed  by  Mr.  Tams  of  the  British  Museum.  His  report  also 
mentions  the  Fox  Moth  (M.  rubi ),  caterpillars  being  plentiful  at 
Gibraltar  Point  this  year  and  surprisingly  not  many  stung  by  parasites. 
Also  the  larva  of  the  Feathered  Ranunculus  ( E .  lichenea )  was  found  at 
Gibraltar  Point  on  teasel  in  the  early  spring.  It  emerged  on  October 
6th.  Mr.  Gooseman  also  had  the  Goat  Moth  (C.  cossns)  larva  this 
year.  It  was  given  to  him  by  a  farmer  from  Normanby  and  strangely 
enough  was  the  third  one  from  the  same  source.  Usually,  this  larva 
constructs  a  temporary  cocoon  in  the  autumn,  then  in  the  spring 
wanders  around  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  construct  its  final  cocoon. 
These  are  often  in  manure  heaps — which  may  account  for  its  connection 
with  a  farm. 
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In  all  from  Grimsby  I  have  taken  some  1 16  species  of  moths  during 
the  year.  Among  the  most  plentiful,  in  addition  to  the  Large  Yellow 
Underwing  already  mentioned,  were  the  Dark  Arches  (X.  monoglypha ), 
Dark  Brocade  (E.  adusta )  and  Clouded  Drab  (O.  incerta).  New 
records  for  me  in  my  area  included  the  Grey  Pine  Carpet  (T.  obeliscata ). 
Scorched  Wing  (P.  dolabraria ),  Lackey  (M.  neustria ),  Dusky  Thorn 
(D.  fuscantaria )  and  a  very  dark  specimen  of  the  Green  Arches  (A. 
prasina )  on  July  18th.  When  quite  fresh  the  ground  colour  of  the 
forewings  of  this  species  in  a  beautiful  green,  but  unfortunately  soon 
fades.  I  was  susprised  to  take  this  species  in  the  Town  as  it  usually 
frequents  woods  and  is,  according  to  South,  normally  found  in  June. 
Other  captures  from  Grimsby  include  the  Small  Quaker  (O.  cruda ). 
Red  Chestnut  (C.  rubricosa ),  Clouded-bordered  Brindle  (X.  crenata ). 
Large  Nutmeg  ( H .  sordidus )  and  Flounced  Rustic  (L.  testacea ). 
I  recorded  81  specimens  of  the  Peppered  Moth  (B.  betularia )  throughout 
the  season,  but  only  6  were  types,  of  the  remainder  72  were  carbonaria 
and  3  insularia. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  should  like  to  thank  the  many  members 
who  have  sent  me  such  complete  and  detailed  lists  of  observations. 
I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  nomenclature  follows  that  of  Kloet  and  Hincks  1945. 


COLEOPTERA 

E.  C.  Riggall 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  little  time  for  field  work,  but 
members  of  the  Union  sent  material  which  made  this  report  possible. 

Early  in  the  year  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman  brought  me  a  large  Dytiscine 
which  he  had  found  near  the  L.N.E.  Ballast  Pits  at  Lincoln.  This 
water  beetle  was  a  dead  specimen  found  on  land  and  might  have  been 
discarded  by  any  but  a  field  naturalist.  It  proved  to  be  a  dimorphic 
or  smooth  male-like  female  of  Dytiscus  circumcinctus.  Sulcation  or 
grooving  of  the  elytra  is  rare  in  Hydradephaga,  but  in  Dytiscus  the 
females  are  normally  deeply  sulcate  from  base  of  elytra  to  beyond  the 
middle,  while  the  males  have  smooth  elytra.  Females  are  sometimes 
dimorphic,  presenting  twTo  distinct  types  in  the  same  sex.  Dytiscus 
circumcinctus  is  an  uncommon  northern  species  first  recorded  for 
Lincolnshire  in  1924  when  Dr.  Wallace  collected  a  female  at  Irby.  As 
there  is  no  mention  of  this  capture  having  the  distinction  of  being  a 
smooth  male-like  type  of  female  it  was  probably  a  sulcate  specimen. 
In  1947  a  dull  sulcate  female  was  recorded  from  Lincoln.  The  specimen 
found  this  year  by  Mr.  Gooseman  is  probably  the  first  county  record 
of  a  smooth  male-like  female.  Records  for  the  whole  country  indicate 
that  circumcinctus  is  the  only  British  species  of  Dytiscus  which  has  both 
forms  of  the  female  about  equally  common. 
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During  April,  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  found  the  phytophagus  beetle 
Haltica  ereceti  near  Highall  Wood,  Woodhall  Spa.  Numbers  of  the 
beetle  were  clinging  to  heath  and  Mr.  Kirk  found  the  plant  too  resilient 
to  form  a  good  collecting  ground.  He  succeeded  in  boxing  a  couple 
of  specimens  and  returned  to  the  scene  next  day  with  a  sweeping  net. 
He  then  obtained  a  good  series  of  a  species  which  is  additional  to  the 
county  records.  Haltica  ereceti  is  a  small  beetle,  bluish  green  in  colour 
with  the  thorax  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  elytra.  The  elytra  are 
rather  strongly  punctured.  The  genus  is  a  difficult  one.  Mr.  Kirk 
determined  the  beetle  and  kindly  sent  me  specimens. 

Early  in  May  I  was  in  the  Skellingthorpe  area,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor,  and  a  Junior  Member,  David  Egerton.  The  latter 
opened  some  dead  stems  of  Heracleum  spondylium ,  and  found  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  long-horn  Agapanthia  villosoviridescens.  We  opened 
other  stems  of  Heracleum  and  soon  had  a  good  series  of  the  beetle. 
Whenever  there  were  fragments  of  pith  at  the  bottom  of  a  stem  we 
found  the  stem  had  been  hollowed  for  several  inches  and  a  beetle  at  the 
top  of  the  tunnel.  Each  stem  containing  a  long-horn  was  sealed  at 
the  bottom  by  fragments  of  pith  and  at  the  top  by  undisturbed  pith. 
One  stem  contained  a  pupa.  The  latter  was  a  pale  cream  colour. 
I  was  able  to  keep  the  pupa  under  observation  and  on  June  3rd  it 
began  to  show  pigmentation  in  a  gradual  darkening  of  the  last  joint  of 
tarsus,  elbows,  intersection  of  first  and  second  joints  of  antennae,  eyes, 
and  last  three  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen.  On  June  4th 
alternate  sections  of  the  antennae  had  darkened  along  their  entire  length, 
and  the  tibiae  had  also  darkened.  The  penultimate  segment  of  the 
abdomen  acquired  a  dark  apical  band.  The  elytra  remained  short. 
During  this  day  the  pupa  commenced  a  steady  respiratory  movement. 
On  June  5th  the  pupa  changed  to  the  shape  of  a  beetle  with  elytra  of 
normal  length.  The  beetle  could  now  cling  to  a  vertical  surface,  and 
stridulated.  The  abdomen  remained  soft  and  rather  projecting,  and 
pale  in  colour,  but  the  remainder  of  the  insect  had  darkened  to  a  uniform 
grey.  On  June  6th  the  abdomen  retracted,  the  scutellum  began  to 
acquire  the  typical  yellow  pubescence,  the  longitudinal  stripes  of 
yellow  appeared  on  the  thorax.  The  beetle  now  ran  about  actively 
and  stridulated  when  touched  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  On  June  7th 
the  grey  of  the  elytra  became  mottled  with  yellow  pubescence.  The 
change  from  a  pallid  pupa  to  a  mature  and  fully  operational  long-horn 
occupied  a  period  of  five  days. 

During  June,  Christopher  Davis  brought  me  a  variety  of  the  lady¬ 
bird  Adalia  decempunctata.  The  type  has  red  elytra  with  five  black 
spots  and  a  common  scutellary  spot.  The  species  has  endless  varieties 
and  when  I  have  to  run  one  down  I  first  examine  the  legs  which  should 
be  yellow  in  decempunctata.  All  allied  species  have  the  legs  black. 
Another  fairly  reliable  diagnostic  feature  is  a  kind  of  transverse  fold 
which  can  be  seen  just  before  the  apex  of  elytra. 
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During  the  same  month  I  obtained  one  specimen  of  the  weevil 
Curculio  venosus  from  Scotgrove  Wood.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  this  beetle  in  Lincolnshire.  It  closely  resembles  the  Nut  Weevil, 
Curculio  nucum ,  but  is  rather  smaller.  Thornley  and  Wallace  never 
found  the  Nut  Weevil  but  their  list  includes  a  solitary  record  of  Curculio 
venosus  from  Court  Leys  in  the  south  of  the  County. 

In  the  same  month  Mr.  Kirk  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the  large 
weevil  Platyrhinus  resinosus  which  is  another  new  record  for  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  Fowler  and  Joy  describe  the  species  as  rare.  Resinosus  is  a 
rather  conspicuous  insect,  oblong  and  depressed,  mainly  black  in  colour 
with  marks  of  yellowish-white  pubescence.  The  thorax  has  a  strong 
projection  on  either  side  slightly  behind  middle.  Mr.  Kirk’s  beetle 
was  found  in  a  brewery  at  Sleaford,  but  the  insect  is  usually  associated 
with  fungi  on  trees,  especially  beech  and  ash.  Rye  states  that  resinosus 
has  a  particularly  comical  way  of  elevating  itself  by  its  front  legs, 
though  usually  of  sedate  appearance. 

About  June  7th,  Mr.  T.  Theaker  of  Leadenham  noticed  some 
larvae  crossing  the  road.  He  collected  specimens  which  were  sent  to 
Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  who  forwarded  them  to  me.  The  wanderers  proved 
to  be  larvae  of  Timarcha  tenebricosa.  This  blue-black  beetle  is  the 
largest  of  our  indigenous  Phytophaga.  It  usually  crawls  heavily  and 
slowly  over  the  ground  without  any  attempt  to  appear  inconspicuous. 
Although  rather  local  in  Lincolnshire  the  beetle  can  be  found  in  a 
patch  between  Leadenham  and  Lincoln.  The  larvae  are  thick,  fleshy 
and  wrinkled,  of  a  greenish-black  colour.  They  are  usually  to  be 
found  clinging  to  Galium  aparinae ,  and  I  have  never  met  with  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  open.  I  assumed  that  the  larvae  seen  by  Mr.  Theaker 
had  run  short  of  food  and  were  crossing  the  road  in  search  of  a  further 
supply.  When  placed  upon  Galium  aparinae  the  larvae  seemed 
content  and  one  achieved  the  normal  full-fed  size.  All  three  then 
ceased  to  eat  and  appeared  sickly.  I  assumed  that  they  were  para¬ 
sitized.  I  put  some  sterilized  earth  into  a  glass  jar,  inserted  the  larvae, 
and  tied  on  a  paper  cover.  The  full  fed  larva  and  the  two  undersized 
ones  buried  themselves.  After  some  weeks  I  made  an  investigation 
and  found  that  all  three  had  died  and  were  being  devoured  by  tiny 
white  larvae.  I  reburied  the  remains  of  the  beetle  larvae  with  their 
parasites  and  covered  the  jar.  On  August  24th  the  jar  contained  a 
number  of  minute  flies.  It  is  known  that  the  beetle  is  parasitized  by  a 
Brachonid  fly  Perelitus  falciger ,  and  it  appears  that  the  larva  has  also 
an  enemy. 

In  July  I  took  one  specimen  of  the  phvtophagus  beetle  Cryptocepha- 
lus  sexpunctatus  from  Scotgrove  Wood.  The  beetle  is  black  and 
shining  with  a  variably  coloured  thorax,  yellow  with  black  markings  in 
my  specimen.  The  elytra  is  yellow  with  three  large  black  spots  on 
each.  Fowler  and  Joy  describe  the  species  as  rare,  and  it  is  new  to 
Lincolnshire.  The  beetle  is  associated  with  hazels,  willows,  aspens, 
and  birches.  Kent  is  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of  this  pretty 
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beetle,  and  it  has  occurred  at  Darenth  Wood  for  many  years.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  latter  famous  collecting  ground  has  been  turned  into  a  building 
estate.  It  is  therefore  very  pleasing  to  know  that  the  species  has 
established  itself  in  our  own  county. 

During  the  same  month  Mr.  Baker  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the 
Wharf  borer,  Nacerdes  melanura ,  which  had  been  found  in  a  rotten 
skirting  board  in  a  dwelling  house  in  Lincoln.  This  heteromerous 
beetle  is  mainly  a  coastal  species.  It  is  not  new  to  Lincoln  as  Mr.  A. 
Roebuck  has  a  previous  record. 

Another  heteromerous  beetle  was  sent  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Melton.  This 
was  the  Churchyard  Beetle,  Blaps  mucronata.  The  beetle  had  been 
found  in  a  dwelling  house  in  Exchequer  Gate,  Lincoln,  but  the  specimen 
had  probably  strayed  from  some  neighbouring  buildings  which  were 
in  course  of  demolition.  The  Churchyard  Beetle  is  a  large,  somewhat 
fiat,  dull  black,  and,  according  to  some  views,  repulsive  looking  beetle. 
The  species  does  not  fly  and  the  elytra  are  soldered  together.  The 
beetle,  which  has  nocturnal  habits,  walks  very  slowly,  sedately  lifting 
one  leg  at  a  time.  The  species  is  sometimes  abundant  and  is  found 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  the  deepest  coal  mines.  The  larva 
of  a  darkling  cellar  beetle  Sphodrous  leucopthalmus  is  believed  to  feed 
upon  the  larva  of  the  Churchyard  Beetle.  The  late  Dr.  Blair  once 
asked  me  if  I  could  obtain  a  larva  of  Sphodrous  as  the  British  Museum 
at  that  time  did  not  possess  one.  Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to 
comply  as  both  Sphodrous  and  Blaps  are  uncommon  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  July  Field  Meeting  at  Tattershall  took  place  in  very  bad 
weather.  On  the  margin  of  a  pond  I  found  a  single  specimen  of  the 
little  ground  beetle  Bembidion  doris.  This  beetle  is  metallic  black  with 
reddish  legs,  and  has  the  apex  of  elytra,  and  a  subapical  spot  near  the 
margin,  testaceus.  The  species  frequents  the  sandy  banks  of  ponds 
but  is  very  local.  The  only  previous  record  is  of  two  specimens  taken 
at  Humberstone  in  1906.  Mr.  Gooseman  opened  the  stems  of  Typha 
latifolia  to  exhibit  the  chrysalids  of  the  Bulrush  Wainscot  Moth,  and 
this  procedure  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  specimens  of  the  weevil 
N otaris  scirpi.  Little  is  known  of  the  life  history  of  the  genus.  The 
dull  black  moderate-sized  scirpi  is  known  to  hybernate  in  the  stems  of 
Typha  latifolia.  The  species  is  new  to  the  county. 

During  August,  Mr.  G.  W.  Whatmough  collected  a  specimen  of 
the  heteromerous  beetle  Hallomenus  binotatus  at  Burton.  This  species 
is  new  to  the  county  and  described  as  rare  by  Fowler  and  joy.  It  is  an 
elongate  beetle  clothed  with  fine  fuscous-yellowish  pubescence.  The 
species  occurs  in  fungoid  growth  in  old  trees,  and  has  been  found  on 
palings. 

In  September  Mr.  W.  C.  Robinson  sent  me  a  fine  five  specimen 
of  the  clavicorn  Burying  Beetle  Necrophorus  investigator.  The  genus 
contains  five  orange-banded  species,  and  four  of  these  have  been 
recorded  for  Lincolnshire.  Investigator  can  be  determined  by  the 
absence  of  hairs  along  the  margins  of  the  thorax,  the  anterior  orange 
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band  continued  without  interruption  across  both  elytra,  and  straight 
uncurved  posterior  tibiae.  Previous  records  of  this  species  appear  to 
be  confined  to  the  north  of  the  county. 

As  the  year  advanced  I  feared  that  the  coastal  migration  swarms 
might  not  arrive.  During  September  my  hopes  were  raised  by  a 
sprinkling  of  insects  along  the  seaboard.  My  wife  found  a  specimen 
of  the  water  beetle  Agabus  sturmii  clinging  to  a  small  wooden  spade 
which  was  floating  shorewards  off  Sutton.  This  beetle  is  oval  and 
rather  convex.  The  head  is  black,  the  thorax  black  with  sides  broadly 
testaceus,  and  the  antennae  and  legs  reddish.  Thornley  and  Wallace 
stated  that  this  beetle  was  common,  but  since  I  have  worked  the  county 
I  have  seen  no  more  than  three  specimens. 

During  October  considerable  migration  swarms  settled  upon  the 
sea  defences  from  Sutton  to  Ingoldmells.  The  largest  species  was  the 
water  beetle  Colymbetes  fuscus  of  which  five  specimens  were  observed. 
These  appeared  exhausted  and  could  not  be  induced  to  fly.  Among  other 
localities  Dr.  Wallace  mentions  that  he  took  this  beetle  at  “  Humber- 
stone  in  a  brackish  pond  far  out  near  the  sandhills.”  In  the  south 
Mr.  W.  Bevins  recorded  it  from  his  garden  at  Algarkirk.  The  beetle 
is  oval,  and  rather  elongate  with  the  underside  black.  The  thorax  is 
fuscous  with  fighter  borders.  The  elytra  are  fuscous  with  the  sides 
testaceus,  and  very  noticeably  transversely  reticulate.  Most  of  the 
beetles  were  very  active  and  the  bulk  of  the  swarm  comprised  tiny 
brachelytrons,  the  plankton  of  the  insect  world.  It  is  notable  that 
these  swarms  invariably  arrive  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land.  To  the 
north  of  Sutton  the  promenade  is  divided  by  a  low  concrete  wall  and 
the  swarm  favoured  this  elevation.  Unfortunately  children  delight 
to  mount  the  ridge  and  run  along  it  to  stamp  upon  the  assembled 
inseas.  One  child  announced  quite  truthfully  that  he  was  killing 
thousands.  Within  a  few  seconds  the  foot-prints  of  this  juvenile 
juggernaut  were  filled  in  by  later  arrivals  from  the  insect  swarm.  Some 
of  these  immediately  began  to  feast  upon  the  crushed  remains  of  the 
earlier  contingent.  In  addition  to  the  terrible  predator,  Homo  sapiens , 
a  Pied  Wagtail  was  picking  up  beetles  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
promenade,  while  a  male  Snow  Bunting  hunted  insects  along  the 
highest  level  of  the  sea  wall. 

The  October  swarm  contained  one  specimen  of  the  lamellicorne 
beetle,  Aphodius  distinctus.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  this 
beetle.  Thornley  and  Wallace  record  the  species  but  remark  that  it  is 
“  Uncommon  and  taken  singly.”  Beetles  in  the  genus  are  useful 
scavengers,  and  may  be  found  abundantly  in  dung.  The  insect  is 
oblong,  convex,  shining,  and  black  with  the  anterior  angles  of  thorax 
usually  a  pitchy  red.  The  elytra  are  yellowish  with  variable  black 
spots  and  streaks. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  thank  members  of  the  Union  for 
their  help  during  a  very  poor  collecting  season  and  for  making  it 
possible  to  add  five  new  species  to  the  county  fists. 
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MAMMALS 

Frank  Norris 

This  will  once  again  be  a  very  short  report  as  few  records  have  been 
received.  I  would  again  appeal  to  members  to  let  me  have  records  of 
any  mammals  which  they  may  come  across,  and  not  to  assume  that 
any  are  too  common  to  bother  with. 

Mole.  Talpa  europaea. 

Appears  to  be  common  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

Common  Shrew.  Sorex  aranens. 

Several  were  captured  during  the  year  in  the  Scunthorpe  district. 

Water  Shrew.  Neomys  fodiens. 

A  skull  was  found  in  an  owl  pellet  picked  up  on  the  Scotton 
reserve  in  June. 

Hedgehog.  Erinaceus  europaeus. 

Appears  to  be  common  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

Barbastelle  Bat.  Barbastella  barbastellus. 

A  specimen  which  was  found  drowned  at  Holton-le-Moor  on  the 
10th  October  was  forwarded  to  me.  This  is  the  first  record  for 
the  county.  (Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons). 

Pipistrelle  Bat.  Pipisirellus  pipistrellus. 

Common  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  but  few  records  from 
the  southern  half. 

Noctule  Bat.  Nyctalus  noctula. 

Several  seen  at  South  Ferriby  in  August.  (FN). 

Stoat.  Mnstela  erminea  stabilis. 

Specimens  seen  in  the  north  of  the  county  throughout  the  year. 
Weasel.  Mustela  nivalis  nivalis. 

One  seen  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  September.  Several  seen  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  during  the  year. 

Rabbit.  Oryctolagus  cuniculus. 

The  population  would  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  again  now  that 
the  first  ravages  of  myxomatosis  have  passed. 

Brown  Hare.  Lepns  europaeus  occidentalis. 

Occurs  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  5  seen  together  on  the  marsh 
at  Gibraltar  Point  in  June. 

Bank  Vole.  Clethrionomys  glareolus. 

One  taken  at  Scunthorpe  in  July.  (FN). 

Water  Vole.  Arvicola  amphibius. 

One  seen  on  the  river  bank  at  Sleaford.  (FN). 

Short-tailed  Vole.  Microtus  agrestis  hirtus. 

Several  taken  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  June.  (FN). 
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Wood  Mouse.  Apodemus  sylvaticus . 

Several  taken  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  June  (FN). 

Sand  Seal  (Common  Seal).  Phoca  vitidina. 

Present  in  the  Wash  throughout  the  year. 


ARACHNOLOGY 

G.  W.  Whatmough,  m.p.s. 

No  serious  field  work  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  but 
in  March  the  discovery  of  the  fascinating  species  Lophomma  punctatum 
(Bl.)  sheltering  in  old  sacking  in  grass  in  water  meadows  by  the  Witham 
at  Bracebridge  gave  further  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  area. 
Although  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is  rare  in 
Lincolnshire  not  having  been  taken  since  1910.  In  the  same  area  a 
female  Bathyphantes  approximatus  (O.P.-Cambr.)  was  found;  a  male 
of  this  species  was  taken  here  last  autumn. 

The  first  field  meeting  at  Willingham  Forest  was  very  successful. 
Though  a  little  early  for  salticids,  a  number  of  attractive  thomisids  was 
taken:  Oxyptila  trux  (Bl.) — two  females  in  rubbish  at  the  edge  of  a 
ride;  Xysticus  lanio  (C.  L.  Koch) — a  male  beaten  from  a  young  oak  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Kiggall;  Philodromus  aureolus  (Clerck).  A  sub-adult  male 
of  this  type  species  was  taken  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman.  It  had  already 
cast  its  final  moult  when  he  handed  it  over  to  me  in  Market  Rasen. 
The  variety  P.  aureolus  caespiticolis  Walck  is  fairly  common  all  over  the 
county  but  the  type  is  quite  rare.  This  was  the  first  specimen  I  had 
seen  but  its  identity  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Locket.  Other 
families  were  represented  by  Theridion  pictum  (W alck)  found  in  tangle 
webs  spun  on  low  branches  of  conifers  and  Linyphia  hortensis  Sund. 
which  was  found  to  be  plentiful  in  tall  herbage  under  trees  at  the  edges 
of  plantations. 

The  weather  was  unkind  when  the  Union  visited  Bourne  Wood  in 
June  but  the  species  taken  made  the  journey  worth  while  and  the 
meeting  an  unusually  profitable  one.  A  single  specimen  of  the 
harvestman  Megabunus  diadema  Fabr.  was  found  resting  on  the  trunk 
of  a  conifer  several  yards  from  the  main  path.  Further  search  was 
made  in  the  surrounding  area  but  failed  to  produce  others.  Later, 
however,  Mr.  Riggall  and  Miss  J.  Riggall  found  two  more  specimens 
on  posts  surrounding  the  wood.  Last  year  I  stated  that  I  thought 
there  was  only  one  more  species  of  harvestman  likely  to  be  found  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Megabunus  diadema  is  that  species.  It  is  distinctive  in 
having  attractive  golden  markings  on  its  abdomen  and  long  spines  on 
the  ocular ium.  The  following  interesting  spiders  were  taken  in 
Bourne  Woods:  (i)  Theridion  neglectum  Wiehle.  In  crevices  in  bark  on 
tree  trunks.  Until  recently  this  species  and  Theridion  melanurum 
Hahn  have  been  recorded  in  British  lists  under  the  name  Theridion 
denticulatum  Walck.  In  old  records  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the 
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specimens  found  in  woods  away  from  buildings  would  be  T.  neglectum 
while  those  found  indoors  and  in  window  frames  of  sheds  would 
probably  be  T.  melanurum.  The  two  are  not  easy  to  separate  but 
microscopical  examination  of  cleared  specimens  makes  diagnosis 
possible,  (ii)  Theridion  vittatum  C.  L.  Koch.  This  species  is  almost 
always  associated  with  oaks.  It  was  interesting  to  learn  that  years  ago 
Bourne  Wood  was  all  oak  before  the  Forestry  Commission  took  over 
and  here,  evidently,  we  have  a  survival  from  the  original  fauna, 
(iii)  Tetragnatha  obtusa  C.  L.  Koch.  One  specimen  taken  by  Mr. 
Riggall  on  a  wooden  post.  It  was  recorded  in  the  county  three  times 
during  1898  but  not  once  since.  If,  as  I  believe,  young  trees  are 
brought  in  from  other  forests,  this  spider  might  have  been  introduced 
with  them  and  further  research  would  be  necessary  to  find  if  it  is 
established,  (iv)  Syedrula  innotabilis  (O.  P.-Cambr.).  Both  sexes  at 
the  bases  of  tree  trunks.  Widespread  throughout  the  British  Isles 
but  not  recorded  in  Lincolnshire  before  and  (v)  Lepthyphantes  Mengei 
Kulcz.  In  dead  leaves.  This  species  is  also  new  to  the  county. 

A  visit  to  Scotgrove  Wood  in  July  on  one  of  the  few  glorious  days 
of  the  summer  produced  several  uncommon  linyphiids  of  which 
Maso  sundevalli  (Westr.);  Entelecara  acuminata  (Wider)  and  Bathy- 
phantes  parvulus  (Westr.)  are  worthy  of  note.  The  argyopid  Cyclosa 
conica  (Pallas)  was  plentiful  on  bushes. 

I  was  unable  to  attend  the  July  field  meeting  but  Miss  B.  A. 
Hopkins  made  a  collection  of  spiders  at  Ravendale  Top  on  her  way 
to  the  meeting,  hoping  to  hand  them  over  on  arrival.  Unfortunately 
she  had  only  one  box  and  the  inmates  had  to  remain  in  close  confine¬ 
ment  until  I  received  them  by  post  after  the  week-end.  When  I  un¬ 
packed  them  the  only  survivors  were  a  few  females  of  the  species 
Theridion  ovatum  (Clerck)  and  a  solitary  female  Clubiona  lutescens 
Westr.  A  number  of  pellets  consisting  of  the  harder  tissues  of  weaker 
species  was  all  that  remained  of  Miss  Hopkins5  other  captures.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  survivors,  the  genus  Clubiona  consists  of  small  but  powerfully 
built  spiders  and  the  survival  of  one  of  the  more  plentiful  members 
C.  lutescens  is  not  surprising.  Theridion  ovatum  is  built  on  weaker  and 
more  slender  lines  with  legs  which  would  be  expected  to  part  from  the 
humped  body  as  readily  as  a  harvestman’s.  In  spite  of  its  almost 
frail  appearance  it  is  evidently  a  courageous  attacker  and  well  able  to 
defend  itself.  There  appeared  to  be  no  sign  of  serious  injury  on  any 
of  the  living  spiders.  Theridiids  seem  to  have  a  particularly  venomous 
bite  and  Theridion  ovatum  is  probably  no  exception,  which  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  abundant  spiders  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

Later  in  the  year  Miss  Hopkins  sent  along  the  remains  of  an 
argyopid  egg-sac  which  had  been  found  on  heather  in  Derbyshire  by 
Miss  Price.  It  had  been  attacked  by  an  insect  parasite  (tiny  ichneumon 
fly)  which  had  deposited  its  eggs  inside  the  silken  envelope  of  the 
spider’s  egg  cocoon.  The  insect  larvae  had  hatched  out  and  devoured 
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the  contents  of  the  spider’s  eggs  and  when  I  saw  the  cocoon  the  adult 
ichneumon  flies  had  already  emerged.  Some  of  the  larger  species 
of  ichneumons  are  known  to  attack  the  bodies  of  living  spiders  eventually 
causing  the  death  of  the  host. 

August  is  not  generally  a  good  month  for  spider  collecting  but  the 
chance  investigation  of  a  cardboard  carton  which  had  been  thrown  in 
the  grass  by  the  roadside  at  Burton  (near  Lincoln)  revealed  a  female. 
Crustulina  guttata  (Wider).  There  is  only  one  previous  record  of 
this  spider  in  Lincolnshire.  Both  sexes  were  found  by  L.  A.  Carr  in 
Stainton  Wood  in  1919.  It  is  reasonably  plentiful  in  the  southern 
half  of  England  so  should  turn  up  again. 

The  coastal  areas  of  Tetney  Haven  and  North  Coates  were  rather 
bleak  and  windswept  when  the  Union  met  there  in  September.  Spiders 
could  only  be  found  by  searching  the  roots  of  coarse  grass  on  the  mud 
flats  and  by  “  grubbing  ”  in  the  undergrowth  at  the  river  side.  The 
following  species  were  plentiful:  Bathyphantes  concolor  (Wider). 
Gonatium  rubens  (Bl.);  Pocadicnemis  pumila  (Bl.),  Erigone  longipalpis 
(Sund.). 

A  total  of  four  harvestmen  was  made:  Oligolophus  tridens  (C.  L. 
Koch);  Oligolophus  agrestis  Meade,  Opilio  saxatilis  C.  L.  Koch,  Mitopus 
morio  Fabr. 

From  my  point  of  view  the  fungus  foray  is  often  the  best  meeting 
of  the  year  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  areas  rich  in  fungi  are  usually 
woodland  areas  and  these  offer  a  variety  of  habitats  in  which  arachnid 
life  flourishes ;  secondly,  the  season  (mid  October)  is  ideal  for  harvest- 
men,  linyphiids  and  the  bulk  of  the  orb-weavers.  This  year  the  area 
chosen  (Manby  Wood  near  Brigg)  proved  to  be  one  worthy  of  intensive 
working.  Amongst  the  many  species  identified  two  are  particularly 
interesting — Agroeca  brunnea  (Bl.)  which  was  found  under  a  piece  of 
shed  bark  on  the  ground  and  Bolyphantes  alticeps  Sund.  which  has  only 
been  taken  once  locally  in  recent  years. 

No  new  spiders  have  been  added  to  the  Gibraltar  Point  list  but 
Mr.  P.  F.  Baker  sent  in  a  male  Clubiona  stagnatalis  Kulcz,  which  he 
took  on  salt  marshes  at  the  Seacroft  end  of  the  reserve.  This  species 
had  been  included  in  the  list  previously  on  the  strength  of  one  rather 
battered  specimen  taken  in  1951. 

Miss  Waterhouse  in  her  recent  address  to  the  Union  spoke  of  the 
amazing  variety  of  fungi  which  was  to  be  found  almost  at  one’s  own 
doorstep.  The  same  is  true  of  spiders.  The  previous  occurrence  of 
Bolyphantes  alticeps ,  mentioned  above,  was  under  a  plant  pot  in  a  town 
garden.  This  year  a  male  Harpactea  pombergi  (Scop.),  not  by  any 
means  an  aeronautical  species  or  indeed  a  common  one,  was  found  on 
washing  in  a  Lincoln  garden.  Most  interesting  of  all  was  a  male 
spider  which  I  found  in  the  kitchen  at  home  hanging  on  a  thread  from 
the  superstructure  of  a  gas  cooker.  Thinking  it  to  be  a  Zygiella , 
which  are  often  found  indoors  in  the  autumn,  I  gathered  it  up  intending 
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to  return  it  to  the  garden,  but  noticed  in  transit  its  unusual  dark  colour. 
Instead  of  saving  its  life  I  killed  and  preserved  it  for  future  examination. 
The  spider  proved  to  be  Araneus  sclopetarius  Clerck.  This  was  the 
same  species  which  I  received  from  Germany  about  two  years  ago  and 
which  I  showed  to  members  at  a  previous  reports  meeting  saying  that 
it  used  to  be  found  in  the  county  fifty  years  ago.  I  had  only  found  it 
once  previously — on  a  railway  bridge  in  Dorset — and  it  is  quite  remark¬ 
able  that  its  reappearance  should  be  in  my  own  home  when  I  had 
searched  for  it  in  the  most  favourable  places  all  over  Lincolnshire! 


ORNITHOLOGY 

R.  K.  Cornwallis,  b.a.,  m.b.o.u.  and  A.  E.  Smith,  m.a. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  modern  Lincolnshire  ornithology  is  the 
increasing  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  regular  recording  at  particular 
localities.  The  Humber  Wildfowl  Refuge,  the  Brocklesby  lakes, 
Cleethorpes,  the  Theddlethorpe-Saltfleetby  Reserve  (S-T  Reserve), 
Gibraltar  Point  (GP),  the  Lincoln  Sewage  Farm  at  Canwick  (L.S.F.), 
the  settling  ponds  at  Bardney  Sugar  Beet  Factory  (Bardney),  Sleaford 
Sewage  Farm,  the  Welland  Washes,  long  stretches  of  the  south  coast 
of  the  Wash  and  Wisbech  Sewage  Farm,  besides  a  number  of  waters  on 
which  the  wildfowl  are  counted  at  regular  monthly  intervals  throughout 
the  winter,  are  all  places  where  records  are  made  with  great 
regularity.  In  particular  these  counts  have  shown  the  frequency  with 
which  during  the  migration  seasons  several  species  of  waders  more 
usually  associated  with  the  coast  occur  inland.  The  results  of  these 
regular  counts  are  shown  in  this  Report  in  a  special  paper  on  Wheatears 
at  Cleethorpes,  in  tables  and  in  the  species  list.  The  abbreviations  used 
in  the  Report  for  some  of  these  much-mentioned  localities  are  indicated 
above. 

Another  enterprise  that  is  yielding  valuable  results  is  the  increase  in 
ringing.  A  number  of  most  interesting  recoveries  are  included  in  the 
section  of  the  Report  devoted  to  that  subject. 

A  feature  of  1956  was  the  numbers  of  many  species  of  wildfowl 
that  were  recorded  during  the  hard  weather  of  February  and  March 
(details  in  species  list).  Another  interesting  period  was  the  first  half 
of  September  when  a  c  drift 5  from  the  Continent  took  place  and  such 
scarce  species  as  Wryneck  and  Bluethroat  were  recorded.  Rarities 
recorded  during  1956  include  Montagu’s  Harrier  breeding,  Temminck’s 
Stint,  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Avocet,  Red-necked  Phalarope,  Sabine’s 
Gull,  Hoopoe,  Bearded  Tit  and  Rose-coloured  Starling. 

The  conventions  adopted  in  the  1955  Report  are  repeated:  i.e. 
B.O.U. Checklist  order  with  the  numbers  in  that  list  as  reference;  dates 
in  figures  only ;  all  records  to  be  taken  as  of  a  single  bird  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated;  GP  (italicised)  indicates  that  the  species  appears  in  the 
detailed  Gibraltar  Point  table ;  CBC  refers  to  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club 
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Report  (obtainable,  price  5/-,  from  A.  E.  Vine,  101  Victoria  St.,  Little- 
port,  Cambs.)  which  covers  also  the  Lincolnshire  parts  of  the  Fens. 
Cost  prohibits  publication  of  details  of  identification,  but  the  original 
reports  of  all  records  are  being  filed  and  will  be  available  in  the  archives 
of  the  L.N.U.  for  future  workers  on  Lincolnshire  ornithology. 

In  addition  to  those  included  in  the  species  list  the  following 
occurred  in  the  county  in  1956  (breeding  species  in  italics): — Little 
Grebe ,  Kestrel ,  Red-legged  Partridge ,  Partridge ,  Pheasant ,  Water  Rail , 
Moorhen ,  Coot ,  Golden  Plover,  Snipe  (tables),  Jack  Snipe,  Sanderling, 
Herring  Gull,  Common  Gull,  Stock  Dove ,  Woodpigeon ,  Turtle  Dove, 
Little  Owl ,  Tawny  Owl ,  Nightjar ,  Kingfisher ,  Greew  Woodpecker , 
House  Martin  ( GP),  SVmJ  Martin  (GP),  Jackdaw ,  Magpie ,  Jay,  Great 
Tit ,  Blue  Tit  (GP),  Coal  Tit,  Nuthatch,  Treecreeper ,  Wren,  Mistle  Thrush, 
Nightingale ,  Robin ,  Sedge  Warbler  (GP),  Blackcap  ( GP ),  Garden 
Warbler  (GP),  Whitethroat  (GP),  Willow  Warbler  (GP),  Goldcrest 
(GP),  Spotted  Flycatcher  (GP),  Dunnock  (GP),  Pied  Wagtail  (GP), 
Greenfinch  (GP),  Goldfinch,  Linnet  (GP),  Twite,  Bidlfinch,  Chaffinch, 
Brambling,  Yellow  Hammer  (GP),  Conz  Bunting ,  Peej  Bunting  (GP), 
House  Sparrow,  Tree  Sparrow. 


SPRING  PASSAGE  OF  WHEATEARS  AT  CLEETKORPES 

1951—1956 

B.  AND  L.  Watkinson 

We  have  tried  by  various  methods  of  recording  to  make  for  our¬ 
selves  some  rough  “yardsticks”  with  which  to  measure  fluctuations  in 
bird  numbers,  movements,  and  migrations.  One  of  the  methods  which 
we  have  used  is  that  of  recording  once  a  day  the  numbers  of  certain 
species  seen  whilst  we  walked  through  a  defined  area.  This  method 
has  been  used  for  Wheatears  and  each  spring  since  1951  we  have 
recorded  almost  every  day  the  numbers  seen  in  the  few  fields,  etc.,  on 
either  side  of  a  footpath  which  goes  from  Thrunscoe  Farm  at  Clee- 
thorpes  to  the  Pumping  Station  and  thence  via  the  Marine  Embank¬ 
ment  to  the  outlet  sluice  of  Buck  Beck,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile. 
Much  of  the  area  is  grassland  (two  meadows,  a  golf  course,  a  large 
grazing  field,  and  a  miniature  golf  course)  and  the  rest  is  composed  of 
a  little  arable  land,  fitties  land  and  beach.  Most  of  the  counts  have 
been  made  during  the  early  evening  but  when  two  counts  have  been 
made  at  different  times  on  the  same  day  the  numbers  seen  have  not 
varied  much. 

From  1951  to  1955,  though  the  pattern  varied  each  year,  the  total 
numbers  seen  remained  fairly  constant.  In  1956  there  was  either  a 
hold-up  or  an  unusually  large  influx  during  May.  To  illustrate  this 
the  counts  for  1951  to  1956  are  given  below. 
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SPRING  PASSAGE  OF  WHEATEARS 
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Also  recorded:  Little  Ringed  Plover,  Turnstone,  Black-tailed  Godwit,  Little  Stint  ( see  Species  list).  EIA,  CTB,  RKC,  EHC,  CLO,  RWP,  FS, 
ADT,  THW,  DW. 
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Ornithology 

RINGING  RECOVERIES 

m  =  male  f  =  female 


Ringed 

Heron. 

n,  Deeping  St.  James,  2.5.54. 

Wigeon. 

ad.  m,  Terschelling,  Holland, 

14.1.51. 

ad.  m,  ’t  Zand,  Noord  Holland, 

29.11.51. 

Kestrel. 

n,  near  Harrogate,  Yorks,  17.7.56. 

Lapwing. 

n,  Grantham  S.F.,  20.7.56. 

Little  Ringed  Plover. 

n,  South  Lincolnshire,  25.6.55. 

Curlew. 

n,  Porvoo,  Finland,  27.6.52. 
n,  Pori,  Finland,  21.6.54. 
n,  Rogaland,  Norway,  4.7.51. 

Common  Sandpiper. 

ad.,  Bardney,  19.8.57. 

Knot. 

ad.,  Revtangen,  Rogaland,  Nor¬ 
way,  11.8.48. 

Dunlin. 

ad.,  Revtangen,  Rogaland,  Nor¬ 
way,  1.9.49. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull. 

n,  Kullavik,  Halland,  Sweden, 

1.7.51. 

Common  Gull. 

ad.,  Deeping  St.  James,  11.12.52. 
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n  =  nestling 

Recovered 

3.11.55,  Bransford,  Worcs  (BTO). 

23.1.53,  Boston  (BTO). 

16.12.52,  North  Cotes  (BTO). 

25.11.56,  Sturton-bv-Stow  (BTO). 

10.3.57,  Varaville  (Calvados),  N.W. 
France  (WMP). 

6.10.56,  near  Kettering  (Northants) 
(BTO). 

11.10.52,  Freiston  Marsh  (BTO). 

25.9.54,  Boston  (BTO). 

20.8.51,  Read’s  Is  (BTO). 

25.8.57,  Matozinhos  (Douro  Litor¬ 
al),  Portugal  (ADT). 

20.1.51,  Gedney  Marshes  (BTO). 

20.2.51,  Wrangle  (BTO). 

1.5.52,  Grimsby  (BTO). 

30.7.56,  near  Balsfjord  (Troms), 
Norway  (BTO). 
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Black-headed  Gull. 

Sjolax,  nr.  Kemio,  S.W.  Finland,  Early  Sept.  ’56,  Anderby  (HF). 
8.7.56. 

Common  Tern. 

n,  Scharhorn  Is.,  Germany,  ’52  or  10.8.53,  Boston  (BTO). 

’53. 


Woodpigeon. 

n,  GP,  11.8.54  7.2.57,  Blankney  Woods  (GP). 

n,  Boroughbridge,  Yorks,  30.7.55  11.2.56,  Grasby  (BTO). 


Cuckoo. 

ad.  m,  GP,  11.8.54  22.8.56,  Pipaix,  nr.  Leuze  Hain- 

ault,  Belgium  (GP). 

Little  Owl. 

n,  Goxhill,  18.6.54.  ca,  2.6.55,  Handsworth,  Sheffield, 

Yorks.  (HB). 


Swallow. 

n,  GP,  28.6.54  18.8.56,  Old  Leake  nr.  Boston  (GP 

Sand  Martin. 

Eight  ringed  May  and  Aug.,  ’56,  Rauceby;  recovered  same  place  June 
’57  (WMP). 

juv.,  Rothley,  Leics.,  11.7.56.  30.7.56,  Bardney  (BTO). 


Hooded  Crow. 

n,  Stokke,  Vestfold,  Norway,  9.10.51,  Humber  area  (BTO). 
29.5.51. 


Mistle  Thrush. 

ad,  GP,  15.9.55 

Fieldfare. 

ad.,  Goxhill,  19.2.55 

ad.,  Goxhill,  7.2.54 

Song  Thrush. 

1st  w,  GP,  28.9.54. 


24.3.56,  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex 
(BTO). 


30.7.55,  Al,  Buskerud,  Norway 
(HB). 

17.2.56,  Quimperle,  Finistere, 
France  (HB). 


21.5.56,  Blyborough  nr.  Gains¬ 
borough  (GP). 


Blackbird. 

ad.  f,  GP,  14.10.53  21.3.57,  Omdal  nr.  Sogndal,  Roga- 

land,  Norway  (GP). 
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ad.  f,  GP,  18.3.56 
ad.  f,  GP,  4.11.56. 
ad.  m,  Spurn,  Yorks,  7.4.55. 

Robin. 

ad,  Isle  of  May,  27.10.51. 

Blackcap. 

ad.  f,  GP,  21.9.56 

Willow  Warbler. 

juv.  GP,  31.7.55. 

Starling. 

1st  w.m,  Legsby,  20.12.55. 
ad.,  Lincoln,  1.2.56. 
ad.,  f,  Lincoln,  31.1.56. 
juv.,  Lincoln,  19.7.56. 

1st  w,  GP,  15.12.52. 

m,  Sleaford,  3.10.56. 

ad. ,  Lincoln,  22.1.56. 
ad.  m,  Sleaford,  10.6.56. 

ad.  m,  Sleaford,  14.1.56. 

ad.,  Lincoln,  23.1.56 
ad.,  Lincoln,  25.1.57 

ad.,  Lincoln,  20.2.56 

Chaffinch. 

juv.,  Leicester,  21.8.54. 

Snow  Bunting. 

ad.  m,  Spurn  Point,  Yorks, 
29.1.56. 


25.4.56,  Verl  nr.  Giitersloh,  Nord- 
rhein,  Germany  (GP). 

15.1.57,  Geashill,  Co.  Offaly,  Eire 
(GP). 

20.2.56,  Bannow,  Wexford,  Eire; 
then  3.6.56,  Cleethorpes  (BTO). 


25.2.55,  Tattershall  (BTO). 


30.4.57,  Portland  Bill,  Dorset  (GP). 


13.10.56,  nr.  Mirandela,  Tras  os 
Montes,  Portugal  (GP). 


13.8.56,  Vestnes,  More  Rogaland, 
Norway  (RKC). 

16.3.57,  Parnu,  Estonian  S.S.R. 
(ADT). 

24.10.56,  Kowalewiczki,  Slawno 
(Koszalin),  Poland  (ADT). 

8.9.56,  Hemswell  (ADT)  c.f.  1954 
Report. 

2.6.56,  Addlethorpe  Mill  (GP). 

23.4.57,  Winteringham  (WMP). 

24.5.57,  Spridlington  (ADT). 

26.2.57,  Kidderminster,  Worcs. 
(WMP). 

22.10.56,  Kingsley,  Northants. 
(WMP). 

27.2.57,  Bawtry,  Notts.  (ADT). 

26.2.57,  Tatterford,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk  (ADT). 

13.9.57,  Ordsall,  Notts  (ADT). 


mid-June  ’56,  Willoughby  (AES). 


c.  10.3.56,  GP  (BTO). 
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GENERAL  BIRD  REPORT 


The  following  have  contributed  observations: — 


E.  I.  Abell 

J.  Knibb 

H.  G.  Alexander 

R.  May 

K.  Atterby 

E.  Moon 

A.  T.  Bell 

R.  Nickerson 

C.  T.  Beverley 

British  Trust  for  Ornithology 

H.  van  den  Bos  (HB) 

C.  L.  Ottaway 

S.  van  den  Bos  (SB) 

W.  M.  Peet 

F.  Brewster 

G.  R.  Porter 

E.  H.  Clifton 

R.  Wood  Powell 

Cambridge  Bird  Club 

M.  E.  Price 

Nature  Conservancy 

A.  Raskin 

R.  K.  Cornwallis 

E.  J.  Redshaw 

S.  Cowdy 

J.  S.  Rivers 

W.  J.  R.  Cragg 

K.  Robinson 

A.  W.  S.  Dean 

R.  Rook 

R.  Driver 

D.  Rushby 

W.  Earnshaw 

A.  E.  Smith 

C.  W.  Flintham 

D.  J.  Sowter 

H.  Fry 

T.  Spendlow 

J.  H.  Geeson 

F.  Stewart 

J.  Gibbons 

A.  D.  Townsend 

A.  J.  Gray 

C.  M.  Walker 

H.  S.  Hemsley  Hall 

T.  H.  Wallis 

R.  A.  O.  Hickling 

L.  Watkinson 

R.  H.  Higgins 

D.  West 

J.  Kennington 

T.  J.  Winnall 

1.  Black-throated  Diver. 

Inland  records  (these  are  very  rare) 

L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  5-12/3  (EIA,  CTB,  RWP,  FS,  DW,  THW); 
Cowbit  Wash,  on  R.  Welland,  17/2  (EJR).  Tetney  Haven,  2/3  (LW). 
Holbeach,  8  &  26/2  (CBC). 

2.  Great  Northern  Diver.  Cleethorpes  (dead),  27/2  (LW). 

4.  Red- throated  Diver.  During  the  hard  weather  of  early  1956 
it  was  rather  more  numerous  than  usual  both  on  the  coast  and  inland. 
Inland  records:  Burton  Pit,  Lincoln,  2/4  (ADT);  Revesby,  5/4  (RHH); 
Cowbit  Wash,  on  R.  Welland,  17/2  (EJR);  Deeping  Pit,  2,  11/2  (CBC). 
Coastal  records  :  4  dead  and  6  alive  Cleethorpes-GP  in  Feb.  and 
Mar.  (HF,  LW,  GP);  several  in  Commercial  Docks,  Grimsby,  25/2- 
12/3  (ATB)  and  one  in  Alexandra  Dock,  19/2  (FB);  Tetney  Haven, 
21/1  (AJG).  Autumn:  GP,  2,  23/7;  21/8;  25/11.  Skegness,  25/11 
and  oiled  bird  (died),  9/12  (HF). 

5.  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Breeding  records: — Lambert  Hill 
Pond,  Brocklesby  (RM);  2  pairs,  Burton  Pit  (CTB);  L.N.E.R.  Pit, 
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Lincoln  (EIA);  4  pairs,  Deeping  Mere  and  Pit;  3  pairs  Tallington  Pit 
(CBC). 

6.  Red-necked  Grebe.  Tetney  Haven,  4  3  (RM).  Immature 
on  a  pond  near  Anderby  Creek,  16  9  (AES,  HF). 

7.  Slavonian  Grebe.  Wrangle,  26  2  (RAOH).  Tetney  Haven, 
15  8  (AJG).  Pit  north  of  Chapel  St.  Leonards,  2-4  9  (FS,  DW). 

8.  Black-necked  Grebe.  Bardney,  19-24/8  (CTB,  FS,  DW). 

26.  Fulmar.  Dead  birds:  Cleethorpes,  3,  27  2  (LW);  GP, 
23  9  (EJR);  Skegness,  4  11  (HF);  Holbeach,  26  2  (CBC).  Sick  bird 
at  Nene  mouth,  5  &  9  9  (CBC).  GP,  20  9. 

27.  Gannet.  Inland:  Cadwell  nr.  Louth,  2  imm.  9  9  (CLO 

CBC,  GP. 

28.  Cormorant.  Inland:  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  19  (EIA); 

Sleaford  Pits,  juv.,  6-8  9  (WMP,  CMW);  R.  Welland,  Cowbit,  22  &  30  9 
(EJR).  CBC,  GP. 

29.  Shag.  GP,  2,  21  3.  Nene  mouth,  several  from  24  8  to  13  9 
(one  on  27  8  flew  inland  to  S.E.)  (CBC). 

30.  Heron.  Heronries  (occupied  nests) : — Legbourne,  13;  Muck- 
ton,  25;  Willoughby,  23;  Old  Hag  Wood,  8  (possibly  13);  Troy  Wood, 
46;  Evedon,  23;  Deeping  St.  James,  75  (CBC,  CLO,  GRP,  ADT).  GP. 

38.  Bittern.  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  15/1  (EIA).  Newsham 
Lake,  Brocklesby,  28  2  (AR,  RR).  Barton-on-Humber,  booming  in 
spring,  probably  only  one  bird  (RM,  MEP).  Deeping  Mere,  one  from 
end  Dec.  ’55  to  early  Jan.  (CBC). 

45.  Mallard.  Large  numbers  on  Humber  Wildfowl  Refuge 
during  hard  weather  in  Feb.,  when  scarce  inland  (NC).  GP,  CBC  duck 
tables. 


46.  Teal.  Bred  Pyewipe  nr.  Lincoln  (H.  Auger  per  ADT); 
Wisbech  S.F.,  several  throughout  summer;  Crowland  Washes,  2 
pairs  summered  (CBC);  Cowbit  Washes,  pair  summered  (EJR). 

Large  numbers  on  Humber  Wildfowl  Refuge  during  hard  weather 
in  Feb.,  when  scarce  inland  (NC).  GP,  CBC  duck  tables. 

47.  Garganey.  Bardney,  4,  9/8;  12,  11  8  (CTB).  Grimsthorpe, 
2  12  (AWSD);  unusual  date. 

49.  Gadwall.  Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  4,  1  1  (RM).  Deep¬ 
ing  Pit,  pair,  14/5  and  7/10.  Wisbech  S.F.  30  8  (CBC).  Lambert  Hill 
Pond,  Brocklesby,  4,  4/1 1.  Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  2,  4  12  (RM). 

50.  Wigeon.  Summer:  Nene  mouth,  5  8  (CBC).  Sandilands  Pit, 
3,  19/8  (CLO).  Inland:  Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  85,  11;  40,  22  1 ; 
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35,  4  12.  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  17,  1  3;  10-15,  Oct. -Nov. 
'RM).  Riby  Pit,  40,  23/3  (JK,  RM).  Tathwell,  25  2  (CLO).  Burton 
Pits,  Lincoln,  40,  15  1;  180,  24  1;  50,  29  2;  80,  9  3  with  up  to  8  on 
other  dates;  7,  4/4 ;  20,  7  10  (EIA,  CTB).  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  up  to 
4  in  March  (EIA).  Denton,  8,  25/4  (JHG).  Large  numbers  on 
Humber  Wildfowl  Refuge  during  hard  weather  in  Feb.  (NC).  GP, 
CBC  duck  tables. 

52.  Pintail.  Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  10,  11;  2,  22  1 

(JK,  RM).  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  X  27/10-4/11  (RM). 
Commercial  Docks,  Grimsby,  20,  25/2-12/3  (ATB).  Tetney  Haven,  2, 
14/2  (RM);  3,  23/3  (ATB).  Grainthorpe  Haven,  12,  23  3  (ATB). 
S-T  Res.,  10,  7  10  (CLO).  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  24  1  (CTB).  L.N.E.R. 
Pits,  Lincoln,  5/10  (DW).  Bardney,  2,  29/9;  30/9  (CTB,  DW). 
Sleaford  Pits,  11/11  (WMP).  CBC  duck  tables. 

53.  Shoveler.  Bred  Bardney,  9  young  reared  (CTB,  ADT); 
max:  45,  12  9  (DW).  Also  recorded  Brocklesby  (max:  15,  4  11); 
Killingholme  (max:  25,  23/3);  Cleethorpes;  Tetney  Haven;  Grain¬ 
thorpe  (max:  80,  23  3);  Brigg  Beet  Factory  (max:  12,  7  9);  Scawbv 
Gull  Ponds  (max:  22,  Feb.;  17,  Oct. -Dec.);  Saltfleet.  GP,  CBC. 

55.  Scaup.  Unusually  numerous  especially  during  hard  weather 
in  early  1956.  Barton-on-Humber,  3,  22/1  (RM,  JK,  ATB);  4,  26  2; 
5/3  (EIA);  11/3  (CTB);  25/3  (EIA).  Alexandra  Dock,  Grimsby, 
50-60,  19/2  (FB);  3,  2/3  (DJS).  Fish  Docks,  Grimsby,  250-300,  28/2; 
30-40,  19/3  (AIEP).  Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  26  2  &  3  3  (DJS). 
Tetney  Haven,  numerous,  Jan. -Feb.  (AJG).  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln, 
11/3  (FS,  DW).  GP,  2,  9/10.  Wrangle,  several,  26/2  (RAOH). 
Witham  Haven,  2,  24/2  (JSR).  Welland  Washes,  up  to  12,  19-23  2. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  1/9;  18/9.  Holbeach,  90,  26/2  (CBC). 

Tetney,  22/7  (LW);  Chapel  Pit,  17  &  21/7  (CLO).  LW  states 
that  Scaup  are  not  unusual  on  the  N.E.  coast  in  July  and  almost 
certainly  are  in  company  with  the  flocks  of  Scoter  that  appear  at  that 
time.  Of  12  birds  noted  during  the  last  5  seasons,  9  have  been  females. 
He  also  noted  a  duck  at  Tetney  Haven  on  25.5.1955,  a  late  spring  record. 

56.  Tufted  Duck.  Some  unusually  large  flocks  noted  during 
the  hard  weather  in  early  1956.  Barton-on-Humber,  80,  18  &  22  1 
(ATB,  RM,  JK).  Killingholme,  35,  23  3.  Commercial  Dock, 
Grimsby,  60,  25/2-12/3  (ATB).  Alexandra  Dock,  Grimsby,  30-35, 
19/2  (FB).  Tetney  Haven,  common,  Jan. -Feb.  (AJG).  Grainthorpe, 
180,  23/3.  Saltfleet,  40,  23/3  (ATB).  ' 

57.  Pochard.  Bred  Barton-on-Humber;  Scawby,  2  pairs 
RM,  WE,  SB);  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln  (CTB). 

A  Pochard  was  shot  as  it  flew  from  a  small  shallow  pond  in  Spanby 
Woods  in  Jan.— an  unusual  location  for  this  species  (WJRC). 
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60.  Goldeneye.  Unusual  numbers  during  hard  weather  in 
early  1956.  Barton-on-Humber,  12/2  (CTB);  2,  26/2  (EIA).  Goxhill, 
3,  18/3  (DJS).  Commercial  Dock,  Grimsby,  14,  25/2-12/3  (ATB). 
Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  up  to  9,  12/2-31/3  (RM,  DJS).  Lambert 
Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  31/3  (RM).  Little  Coates,  21/2  (DJS).  Tetney, 
common,  Jan.-Feb.  (AJG,  LW).  North  Cotes,  5,  19/2  (RM).  Burton 
Pits,  Lincoln,  2,  12/10;  18/11;  3,  24/11  (FS,  DW);  4,  30/12  (EIA, 
RWP).  Saxilby,  2,  7/2  (CTB).  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  14-18/2; 
2,  9/3;  11/10;  4/11  (EIA,  FS,  DW).  Bardney,  5,  28/10  (CTB). 
Sutton  Brick  Pits,  2,  1/3;  5,  2/4.  Sandilands,  6,  2/4;  17  &  21/7  (un¬ 
usual  date).  Chapel  Pit,  2/4.  Anderby  Pit,  1/3  (CLO).  GP,  11/3. 
Witham  Haven,  2,  24/2  (JSR).  Welland  Washes,  26,  17  2  (EJR). 
Holbeach,  45,  26/2  (CBC). 

61.  Long-tailed  Duck.  The  bird  recorded  at  Earle’s  Pit, 
Barton-on-Humber  in  1955  from  30/10  to  the  end  of  the  year  stayed 
till  22/1  (RM,  JK,  ATB).  Wrangle,  several  heard  amongst  flock  of 
Wigeon  on  the  sea,  26/2  (RAOH). 

62.  Velvet  Scoter.  Cleethorpes,  26  &  27/2;  2,  1/3  (LW). 
Tetney  Haven,  17/2  (AJG),  19/2  (LW).  Skegness,  12/2  (HF).  GP,  4, 
24/8.  Witham  Haven,  6,  24/2  (JSR).  Holbeach,  11,  26/2  (CBC). 

64.  Common  Scoter.  Inland  records  (these  are  very  unusual) : 
Goxhill  Ponds,  12/2  (DJS);  Tathwell,  25/2  (CLO);  Scrivelsby,  winter 
(no  date)  (per  ADT);  Bardney,  28/7-4/8  (ADT,  CTB,  FS,  DW); 
Crowland  Washes,  21  &  25/2  (CBC). 

Up-Humber  movements,  as  described  in  the  1955  report,  noted 
between  19.00  and  21.30  hours  B.S.T.;  90,  9/7;  85,  10/7;  200,  12/7; 
210,  18/7;  205,  21/7;  40,  25/7.  Down-Humber  flights  also  noted:  12, 
9/7;  5,  18/7  (LW). 

67.  Eider.  Tetney  Haven,  25/11  (LW).  GP  (dead),  5/11. 
Boston  Point,  7,  4/3  (ADT).  Holbeach,  3,  9/12  (CBC). 

69.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  Unusually  numerous  in  the 
hard  weather  of  early  1956.  Barton-on-Humber,  26/2  (EIA).  Killing- 
holme,  30,  23/3  (ATB).  Alexandra  Dock,  Grimsby,  10,  19/2  (FB). 
Commercial  Dock,  Grimsby,  20,  25/2-12/3  (ATB).  North  Cotes 
(dead),  2/3  (L.W.).  Tetney,  several  times  in  Feb.  (AJG).  Grain- 
thorpe,  30,  23/3  (ATB).  Saltfleet,  7/10  (CLO).  GP,  19/2.  Boston 
Point,  4/3  (ADT).  Witham  Haven,  10,  24/2  (JSR).  Welland  Washes, 
2,  17/2  &  24-29/3  (EJR).  Holbeach,  30,  26/2  and  1  or  2  on  other  dates 
in  Feb.  and  on  28/10  (CBC). 

76.  Goosander.  Unusually  numerous  in  the  hard  weather  of 
early  1956.  Killingholme,  20,  23/3.  Commercial  Docks,  Grimsby, 
30,  25/2-12/3  (ATB).  Navigation  Canal,  Tetney,  2,  20/2  (AJG). 
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Brocklesby  lakes,  3,  9  &  16/12  (RM).  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  13  3 
(EIA).  Saxilby,  3,  14/2  (CTB).  Deeping  Pits,  3,  1 8  3.  Welland 
Washes  near  Spalding,  17/2  (EJR). 

71.  Smew.  Unusually  numerous  in  the  hard  weather  of  earlv 
1956.  Goxhill,  4,  12/2  (DJS).  Killingholme,  15,  23/2  ;  25,  23  1 
Commercial  Docks,  Grimsby,  12,  25/2-12/3.  Grainthorpe,  40,  23  3. 
Saitfleet,  20,  23/3  (ATB).  Brocklesby  Lakes,  25  &  26/2,  1  &  3  3  (RM, 
DJS).  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  14/2  (CTB).  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln, 
12/2  (EIA).  Holbeach,  4,  26/2  (CBC). 

73,  Sheld  Duck.  Pair  nested  Brocklesby  Park  (not  previously 
recorded  here).  Three  dead  outside  burrows,  Risby  Warren  (RM). 
Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  10  pairs  in  May  (CBC). 

Inland  records:  Sturton-by-Stow,  4,  20/3  (CTB);  Bardney,  up 
to  12,  31/8-7/9;  2,  27/9;  10,  2/10  (CTB,  ADT). 

Winter  max:  Holbeach,  3,000,  26/2  (CBC).  GP,  CBC. 

75.  Grey  Lag  Goose.  Tetney  Haven,  7,  10/11  (LW). 

76.  White-fronted  Goose.  Holton-le-Moor,  30,  1/2  (JG).. 
Riby,  5,  23/3  (JK,  RM).  GP,  22/1. 

78.  Pink- footed  Goose.  (1)  North  Lincolnshire.  25-31  1, 
c.  2,500  on  Humber  Refuge.  First  autumn  arrivals,  6/9.  Main 
arrival  3-9/10,  building  up  to  6,000-7,000.  2,000-3,000  present  through¬ 
out  Nov.  &  Dec.  (NC). 

(2)  North-West  Wash.  c.  1,000,  1/1.  4,  13  &  16/8.  First  autumn 
arrivals,  16/9.  Main  arrival  27/9-4/10  (c.  2,000).  Increased  to  6,000 
mid-Nov.  (GP).  A  biscuit-coloured  bird  11/11  (AWSD)  &  17/11 
(HF). 

(3)  South-West  Wash.  Jan.-Mar.  4th,  200-500  in  area  ‘  B  ’  with 
at  most  1,000  elsewhere,  c.  3,000  in  central  Fens.  In  autumn,  440 
by  mid-Oct.  Main  arrival  (up  to  4,000)  mid-Nov.  (CBC). 

80.  Brent  Goose.  Aerial  survey  of  Wash  on  21/1  gave  estimate 
of  1,920  T  80,  nearly  all  between  Gibraltar  Point  and  Holbeach.  Still 
600-700  north  of  Boston,  4/3,  and  100,  Holbeach,  25/3.  Present  again 
from  11/11  and  2,300,  Welland  est.  9/12  (CBC). 

North-East  Lines:  Saitfleet,  6,  12  &  26/2  (CLO).  Cleethorpes,  27v 
30/12  (LW). 

81.  Barnacle  Goose.  GP,  20/5  (unusual  date).  Croft  Marsh 
with  Pinkfeet,  11/11  (AWSD). 

82.  Canada  Goose.  Grimsthorpe,  max:  183,  Nov.;  Burghley 
Park,  max:  78,  Dec.  (AWSD). 

84.  Mute  Swan.  Early  nesting  record:  sitting,  13/3,  Sleaford 
(CMW). 
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85.  Whooper  Swan.  Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  1/1  (RM). 
North  Scarle,  3,  3/3  (DW).  Grainthorpe,  18/3  (DJS).  Dunham 
Bridge,  8/3  (CTB).  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  2,  9  &  113  (EIA,  TRW, 
CTB,  FS,  DW).  Skegness,  5,  17/11  (FS,  DW).  Wrangle,  44,  26/2 
(RAOH).  Frampton,  2,  9/11.  Welland  Washes,  20,  21/2;  18,  2  & 
3/12.  Sunk  Sand  (in  the  Wash),  52,  15/4  thought  to  be  of  this  species 
(CBC). 

86.  Bewick’s  Swan.  Barton-on-Humber,  6,  4/11  (RM).  Killing- 
holme,  2,  30/12  (RM,  WE).  Riby,  3,  23/3  (JK,  RM).  Lambert 
Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  3,  26  &  31/3;  3,  29/12  (RM).  Tetney  Haven, 
5,  11/3;  18/3  (LW).  North  Scarle,  1,  3/3  (DW).  Dunham  Bridge, 
30,  8/3.  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  2,  10/3  (DW,  FS).  Grantham  S.F.,  20, 
29/3  (CTB).  Aswarby  Park,  2,  30/3  (WMP).  Welland  Washes, 
up  to  15,  11-25/2;  2,  22/4;  29/4.  Deeping  Pits,  13,  11/2  & 
24-25/2.  Holbeach,  4,  8/2.  Dawsmere,  5,  1/12.  Wisbech  S.F.,  13, 
16/3;  24/3;  7,  2/4  (CBC). 

91.  Buzzard.  Tothill  Wood,  Apr.  (CLO).  Skegness  (long 
dead),  4/11  (HF).  Crowland  Bridge,  Mar. -July  18th  (CBC). 

93.  Sparrow  Hawk.  Cowbit  Wash,  13/10  (EJR).  It  is  rare  in 
the  Fens  and  this  was  the  first  noted  at  Cowbit  since  1953. 

99.  Marsh  Harrier.  S-T  Reserve,  20/4;  27/5  (CLO).  GP, 
21/4;  6/5;  9/8;  25/8.  Welland  est.,  5/9  (FS,  DW).  Nene  Mouth,  2, 
5/9;  6  &  8/9.  Holbeach,  10/6,  6/7,  26/8,  2/9  (CBC). 

100.  Hen  Harrier.  Nene  Mouth,  14/10  (CBC). 

102.  Montagu’s  Harrier.  A  pair  bred  in  the  south  of  the 
county.  Holbeach  St.  Mark’s,  24/6  (CBC). 

105.  Peregrine.  Revesby,  shot  during  winter  (no  date)  (per 
ADT).  Sleaford,  shot,  14/10  (per  WMP).  GP,  6  &  10  &  20/9.  East 
Real,  14/10  (EJR).  Nene  Mouth,  9/9  (CBC).  Cowbit  Wash,  26/2 
(EJR). 

107.  Merlin.  North  Cotes,  4/3  (RM).  Cleethorpes,  17/3; 
27/4;  2,  7/11  (LW).  South  Cockerington,  7/10  (KA).  Skendleby 
Top,  26/4.  S-T  Reserve,  26/2  (CLO).  GP,  28/4.  Frieston,  2,  4/3 
(CLO,  CTB,  ADT). 

117.  Quail.  Nene  mouth,  2/6  (CBC). 

125.  Corncrake.  A  pair  was  present  throughout  the  summer 
until  mid- September  within  the  Lincoln  City  boundary;  no  evidence 
of  breeding  (EHC). 

131.  Oystercatcher.  Breeding  records:  North  Cotes,  one  pair 
(washed  out)  (RM,  JK).  Saltfleet,  pair  summered ;  no  nest  found 
(CLO).  Seacroft,  Skegness,  one  pair  (GP).  GP,  one  pair  laid  3 
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dutches  on  the  spit,  all  unsuccessful.  Holbeach,  8-10  pairs  (CBC). 
Inland  records:  Wisbech  S.F.  2,  25/5;  14  8  (CBC).  L.S.F.,  4,  6  8 
(ADT). 

Max:  GP,  2,000-3,000,  24-26/9  &  5-8/10;  2,800,  4  11.  Aerial 
survey  of  Wash  gave  total  of  3,760,  21/1  (CBC). 

133.  Lapwing.  Large-scale  south-easterly  movement  noted 
22/3  at  Cleethorpes  (LW)  and  Saltfleet  area  (CLO).  Small  westward 
movement  through  Lincoln  gap,  5/3  (ADT).  Easterly  emigration  at 
Tetney  Haven,  25/3  (LW). 

Autumn  immigrations  at  Cleethorpes  on  27/10  (LW)  and  on 
28/10  at  Cleethorpes  (LW),  S-T  Reserve  (CLO)  and  Holbeach  (CBC). 
No  movement  at  GP  on  this  day;  immigration  noted  there,  5/11. 

See  tables. 

134.  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records:  North  Cotes,  a  few 

pairs  (unsuccessfully)  (RM,  JK);  Saltfleet,  3  pairs  (RM,  JK,  CLO); 
GP,  c.  20  pairs;  the  semi-albino  that  summered  in  1955  seen,  6/5  (FIF). 
Inland  records:  Denton  Reservoir,  2,  1/1  (JHG).  Sleaford  S.F. ,  3. 
15/6;  17-20  &  28-29/8;  2,  2-7/9.  L.S.F.,  5/9  (ADT).  Bardney,  ■  we 

tables.  CBC  &  wader  tables. 

135.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records:  at  the  original 
site  one  and  almost  certainly  two  pairs  bred  (RM,  SB).  Workings 
disturbed  the  1955  site  (RD),  but  a  pair  bred  in  another  gravel-pit  in 
the  same  district  (CBC).  (c.f.  British  Birds ,  /,  370). 

GP,  27/9.  Bardney,  1-2  most  days,  27/7-12  8  (ADT).  Spalding 
Beet  Factory,  26/8.  Wisbech  S.F.,  23/6  (CBC). 

139.  Grey  Plover.  Inland  records:  R.A.F.  Coningsby,  30/12 
(HSHH).  Welland  Washes  &  Wisbech  S.F.,  1  or  2  in  Apr. -May  ’and 
Sept.-Dee.  (CBC).  GP,  CBC  wader  tables. 

143.  Turnstone.  Inland  records:  Bardney,  11-19  8  (ADT). 
Wisbech  S.F.,  4,  9/5;  2,  22/5;  26/5  (CBC).  GP,  CBC  wader  tables. 

148.  Woodcock,  Bred  Burwrell  Wood;  seen  carrying  young 
between  thighs  (CLO).  GP. 

150.  Curlew.  Bred  Manton  &  Twigmoor  (RM,  WE,  SB, 
RKC)  and  Flykeham  Marsh  (new  locality)  (FS,  DW).  GP,  see  tables. 

151,  Whimbrel.  Late  record:  Holbeach,  2,  21/10  (CBC).  GP. 

154.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Bardney,  11,  15/9  (ADT).  Cowbit 
Wash,  10/5  &  24/8  (EJR).  Wisbech  S.F.,  31/3;  up  to  19,  14-29/4;  up 
to  7,  3/5-3/6;  3-4/7;  up  to  5,  22/9-14/10;  1-2  till  3/11.  Welland  est.,  7, 
8/2;  autumn  max:  120,  19  &  26/8:  9  still  present  25/11.  Nene  mouth, 
up  to  10,  24/8-4/9  (CBC). 
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155.  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Inland  record:  Wisbech  S.F.  24  3: 
2/10  (CBC).  Less  numerous  on  coast  than  usual;  max:  North  Cotes. 
500,  26/2  (RM,  SB,  WE);  GP,  100,  8/9;  Holbeach,  25,  15/7  (CBC). 

156.  Green  Sandpiper.  Winter:  L.S.F.,  1-2,  Jan. -Mar.  (ADT  . 
Sleaford  S.F.,  3,  22/1;  5  &  18/3  (WMP).  Tetney,  7/1  &  11/3  (AJG). 

Spring:  L.S.F.,  3,  14/4  (ADT).  Tetney,  3  &  23/5  (LW).  Cowbit 
Wash,  5  5  (EJR). 

Autumn:  Too  numerous  to  detail.  Up  to  7,  Brigg  Beet  Factory; 
up  to  5,  Tetney;  up  to  14,  Grantham  S.F.  Also  recorded  Stalling- 
borough,  Riby,  Brockiesby,  North  Cotes,  Donna  Nook,  Horncastle, 
Sandilands,  S-T  Reserve,  GP,  Cowbit  Wash.  Tables,  GP,  CBC 
wader  tables. 

157.  Wood  Sandpiper.  Spring  record  (this  is  only  the  4th 

spring  record  for  the  county):  L.S.F.,  22/5  (ADT).  Autumn:  Clee- 
thorpes,  8-9/9.  Tetney,  26  8  (LW).  G.P.  12  9.  L.S.F.,  Bardney, 

Sleaford  S.F.,  see  tables.  Wisbech  S.F.,  max:  20-25,  19-20/7.  Nene 
mouth,  29/8;  2,  4/9.  Holbeach,  15/7;  4,  2  9.  Cowbit  Wash  22  7; 
4,  12/8  (EJR).  CBC  wrader  tables. 

159.  Common  Sandpiper.  Flocks  of  unusual  size:  Chapel 
Pit,  23,  17/7  (CLO).  Wisbech  S.F.,  57,  8  8  (CBC).  GP,  tables,  CBC 
wader  tables. 

161.  Redshank.  Inland  breeding  records:  Manton,  one  pair 
(RM,  SB).  Hykeham  marsh,  c.  6  pairs  (FS,  DW).  R.  Till,  Saxilby, 
2  pairs  (ADT,  CTB).  Bardney,  one  pair  (ADT). 

A  very  dark  female  with  a  wing-measurement  of  173  m.m.  was 
shot  on  9  12  at  Cleethorpes  (LW).  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds 
states  that  birds  wTith  wings  over  166  m.m.  may  certainly  be  accepted 
as  of  the  Icelandic  race  (T.  t.  robusta).  Tables,  GP,  CBC. 

162.  Spotted  Redshank.  Brigg  Beet  Factory,  7-8/9  (RM,  WE). 
Cleethorpes,  7/8,  30  8;  3,  31/8;  8  9  (LW).  Tetney,  15  9  (RM). 
Grainthorpe,  26  8  (CLO,  LW).  Bardney,  see  tables.  Grantham  S.F.. 
18/10  (SC).  Sleaford  S.F.,  18/9  (WMP).  GP,  1-2  irregularly, 
28/7-9/9.  Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  24/3;  5  &  20  5  (spring  records  are  un¬ 
usual);  frequently  reported  from  16/6  (max:  34,  29  9)  and  up  to  6  till 
3/11.  Nene  mouth,  max:  20,  5/9  (CBC,  see  also  tables). 

165.  Greenshank.  Inland  records:  Brigg  Beet  Factory,  up  to 
4,  11/8  -  8/9  (RM).  Bardnev,  see  tables.  L.S.F.,  14-20  8;  2,  5  9  (ADT'. 
Grantham  S.F.,  2,  9/9.  Sleaford  S.F.,  15/7;  5/9;  17-28/9  (WMP). 
Cowbit  Wash,  3,  24/8  (EJR).  Wisbech  S.F.,  some  spring  passage; 
25/6  (June  records  are  unusual)  ;  strong  passage  (see  tables)  9  7-23  9. 
max:  20,  26-27/8  (CBC). 

Winter  records :  North  of  Boston,  4  3  (CBC).  Saltfleet,  1111 
(RM).  GP. 
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169.  Knot.  Inland  records:  Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  22  4;  1 9-217 
(CBC).  GP,  enormous  numbers  (est.  15,000),  7  8  (c.f.  early  large 
number,  1955  Report). 

171.  Little  Stint.  Inland  records:  L.S.F.,  2,  5  9;  6-8  9  (ADT). 
Bardney,  1-2,  24/8-16/9  (ADT).  Sleaford  S.F.,  2,  2/9  (WMP). 
Wisbech  S.F. :  3,  22/5;  9,  25/5;  6,  26  5;  9-10/6  (spring  records  have  not 
previously  been  reported  in  the  county);  17  &  21  7;  up  to  5, 30  8-14  10; 
2,  28/10  (CBC,  see  also  tables).  Coastal  records:  Cleethorpes,  2, 
5/9  (LW).  Seacroft,  Skegness,  7/9  (DW).  Nene  mouth,  1-2,  27/8- 
8/9;  8,  9/9.  Holbeach,  4,  25/8;  26/8;  2/9;  2,  1/9  (CBC). 

173.  Temminck’s  Stint.  Wisbech  S.F.,  24  7  (CBC).  This  is 
only  the  third  county  record  in  this  century. 

176.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Sleaford  S.F.,  13-20  TO  (WMP — 
also  seen  by  ADT,  CTB,  EIA).  Wisbech  S.F.,  11-15/6  (CBC).  These 
are  the  third  and  fourth  Lincolnshire  records. 

178.  Dunlin.  Inland  records:  Little  Limber  (dead),  4  2 

(RM).  Louth  S.F.,  9/2  (CLO).  L.S.F.,  24-25/7;  2,  31/7;  2,  6  9 
(ADT).  Bardney,  see  tables.  Grantham  S.F.,  3,  20  7  (WMF. 
Sleaford  S.F.,  see  tables.  Welland  Washes,  3,  30/9  (EJR).  Wisbech 
S.F.,  300,  15/4  &  27/10  (CBC,  see  also  tables).  GP,  CBC. 

179.  Curlew  Sandpiper.  Inland  records:  L.S.F.,  2-3,  5-7  9 
(ADT).  Bardney  &  Sleaford  S.F.  see  tables.  Welland  Washes,  12  & 
24/8  (EJR).  Wisbech  S.F.,  5/5;  3/6;  main  passage  19-25  7  &  24  8- 
20/10,  max :  27,  18/9  (CBC,  see  also  tables).  Coastal  records  (numerous 
in  1956):  Cleethorpes,  up  to  12,  early  Sept.,  on  shore  and  up  to  19  on 
flooded  grassland  with  smaller  number  to  24th;  7/10  (LW).  Chapel 
Point,  16/9  (HF).  GP,  15,  17/8.  Numerous  on  South  Wash  coast 
with  concentrated  passage  24/8-9/9,  max:  Holbeach,  25,  26/8;  30,  2/9. 
Late  record:  Holbeach,  21/10  (CBC). 

184.  Ruff.  Numerous  again,  especially  in  Fens  in  winter. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  30  in  Jan.  and  Mar.;  up  to  60,  Nov. -Dec.;  passage 
max:  c.  100,  30/9-2/10  (CBC,  see  also  tables). 

Cleethorpes,  up  to  16  on  flooded  grassland  most  days,  7  8- 
13/10  with  main  influx  30/8-8/9  (LW).  Grainthorpe,  3,  26  8;  2, 
28/8  (CLO,  LW).  S-T  Reserve,  12/8  (CLO).  L.S.F.,  Bardney, 
Sleaford  S.F.,  see  tables.  GP,  13-14/8;  4,  18/8;  8,  19/8.  Cowbit 
Wash,  2,  3/8  (EJR). 

185.  Avocet.  GP,  4,  29/5.  Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  1  6  (CBC). 

188.  Red-necked  Phalarope.  Wisbech  S.F.,  30/8  and  nearby 
1/9  (CBC).  First  Lincolnshire  record  since  1934  and  the  first 
from  the  Wash  area,  the  eight  previous  records  being  from  the  north¬ 
east  coast. 
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193.  Arctic  Skua.  Southward  movement  (est.  10  per  hour), 
GP,  15/9  (HF).  One  at  Holbeach,  19/8,  flew  inland  (CBC). 

194.  Great  Skua.  Nene  mouth,  29/8.  Fosdyke,  2  9,  drifted 
over  sea-wall  then  flew  off  south  inland  (CBC). 

198.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Inland  records :  Skelling- 
thorpe,  60,  2/1  (CTB).  Cowbit  Washes,  max:  31,  26/2  (CBC). 
Visits  Sleaford  rubbish-dump,  Nov. -early  Mar.,  e.g.}  22,  14  1  (WMP). 

GP. 

199.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Winter  record:  R.A.F., 
Coningsby,  27/12  (HSHH);  Cowbit  Wash,  1-2,  Jan.  (EJR).  GP, 
CBC. 

202.  Glaucous  Gull.  Cleethorpes,  immature,  24  3  (LW). 

207.  Little  Gull.  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  3  9  (RM, 
JK).  Bardney,  2,  2/9;  3-4/9  (CTB,  ADT,  RKC).  GP,  6  &  20/9. 
Nene  mouth,  18/8;  2,  28/8.  Holbeach,  1/9  (CBC). 

208.  Black-headed  Gull.  Grantham  S.F.,  c.  12  pairs  bred 
(fewer  than  in  1955,  when  c.  30)  (WMP).  Friskney,  c.  20  pairs  bred 
(CTB). 

209.  Sabine’s  Gull.  Nene  mouth,  immature,  30  8  (CBC). 
First  record  since  1911  and  sixth  Lincolnshire  record. 

211.  Kittiwake.  Rather  scarce  again,  max:  GP,  20,  7-11  8. 

212.  Black  Tern.  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  3-7/9 
(RM,  JK).  L.S.F.,  16/7;  5-8/9  (ADT).  Cleethorpes,  on  flooded 
grassland,  4,  2/9;  8-10/9;  19-20/9  (LW).  Bardney,  present  31/7- 
10/9,  max:  13,  3/9;  10,  8  &  10/9  (ADT,  CTB).  Grantham  S.F.,  20/7. 
Sleaford  S.F.,  2,  2/9  (WMP).  GP,  24  &  30/5;  7-8/8;  3,  7/9.  Welland 
Washes,  6,  9/9;  4,  30/9  (EJR).  Nene  mouth,  24  6;  small  numbers, 
5  8-6/9,  (max  :  16,  5/9).  Holbeach,  small  numbers,  16/8-16/9  with 
16  going  south  along  Welland,  2/9.  Wisbech  S.F.,  see  tables  (CBC). 

217/218.  Common/Arctic  Tern.  Inland  breeding  records: 
Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  pair  of  Common  Terns,  1  egg  only  seen  and 
1  hatched  (CTB,  ADT).  Tattershall,  4  pairs  of  Common  Terns 
bred  (RM).  Langtoft  Pits,  4  pairs  bred.  Welland  Washes  and 
Tallington  Pits,  birds  present  throughout  summer,  but  breeding  not 
proved  (CBC).  Coastal  breeding  records:  Friskney,  10  pairs.  Kirton, 
4  pairs  (CBC).  GP,  pair  of  Arctic,  bred  on  the  spit. 

Inland  migration  records:  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  3  &  7/9  (RM,  JK). 
Brigg  Beet  Factory,  8/9  (RM).  Bardney,  present  16/7-14  10,  max: 
7,  22/7  (ADT).  Welland  estuary,  50+  moving  inland,  14  10  (CBC). 

GP. 
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222.  Little  Tern.  Breeding  records:  Saltfleet  (unsuccessful), 
7  pairs  (CLO,  RM,  JK).  GP,  7-8  pairs  at  Seacroft  end,  3-4  pairs  on 
spit;  little  success.  Inland  records:  Wisbech  S.F.,  19  8.  Welland 
Washes,  2,  9/9  (CBC). 

223.  Sandwich  Tern.  Inland  record:  Welland  Washes,  22  9 

(CBC).  At  Friskney,  25/6,  a  pair  was  behaving  as  if  breeding  in 
company  with  the  Common  Terns  and  Black-headed  Gulls.  No  nest 
was  found  (HGA,  RKC),  but  a  juvenile  so  young  that  it  could  only 
fly  distances  of  a  few  hundred  yards  was  seen  GP,  14  7  (HF). 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a  pair  bred.  GP. 

224.  Razorbill.  GP,  4,  19/8;  21/8.  Cleethorpes  (dead),  27  2 
(LW). 

226.  Little  Auk.  Great  Coates,  31/1  (JK).  Barton-on-Humber, 
5/2  (ADT,  EIA).  Skegness  (long  dead),  10/3  (HF).  GP,  2,  27/10. 

227.  Guillemot.  GP  (dead),  4/11;  2  (dead),  7/4  (HF).  Clee¬ 
thorpes,  2  (dead),  27/2  (LW).  S-T  Reserve  (dead),  11/11  (KA). 

[Collared  Turtle-dove.  The  Manton  bird  still  there  (RM).] 

237.  Cuckoo.  Theddlethorpe,  one  in  full  song  exceptionally 
late,  8/7  (CLO,  AES). 

248.  Long-eared  Owl.  Bred  Manton  and  near  Scunthorpe 
(RM,  JK,  WE). 

249.  Short-eared  Owl.  Bred  GP  (two  voung  reared)  and  near 

Scunthorpe  (RM,  JK,  WE).  Cleethorpes,  16/1;  9  &  18/3;  21  &  24/7 
(LW).  North  Cotes,  11  &  25/3;  12  &  14/8;  14/10;  25/11  (RM). 
Ormsby,  25/2  (RN).  S-T  Reserve,  15/1;  22/3;  2/4;  2  &  4/9;  28/10 
(CLO).  R.  Till,  Saxilby,  7/2  (EIA,  THW);  2/4  (ADT).  Washing- 
borough,  March-early  April  (CTB).  Wrangle,  3,  26 '2  (RAOHh 
Cowbit  Wash,  17/2;  3/8;  24/11;  23/12  (EJR).  GP. 

255.  Swift.  Large-scale  southerly  movement,  GP,  1-6/7.  This 
movement  was  noted  at  Cleethorpes  on  2/7  when  hundreds  came  in 
from  the  Spurn  direction  (LW),  and  at  Lincoln,  7/7  (ADT),  and  at 
Cowbit  Wash,  1/7  (EJR).  GP,  CBC. 

261.  Hoopoe.  GP,  9/6  (first  June  record). 

263.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  GP,  15  &  21  &  25/8. 

264.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Limber,  4/5  (RM). 

Washingborough,  18/12  (CTB).  Cowbit  Wash,  24/11  (EJR);  first 
ever  noted  by  observer  here. 


265.  Wryneck.  GP,  3,  3/9. 
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271.  Woodlark.  Bred,  Twigmoor,  c  4  &  c/5  (clutches  of  5  are 
uncommon)  (RM).  Growth  of  grass  due  to  absence  of  rabbits  has 
made  Skellingthorpe  locality  unsuitable  (ADT)  S-T  Reserve,  25/9 

(TJW). 

272.  Skylark.  A  strong  weather-movement  preceding  the 
onset  of  snow  noted  at  GP  (southward),  30/1,  and  through  Lincoln 
gap  (eastwards),  31/1  (ADT).  Cleethorpes,  main  autumn  movements 
7-8/10,  28/10,  4-6/11  (LW).  GP,  little  autumn  movement,  max:  60, 
20-21/10. 

273.  Shore  Lark.  Cleethorpes,  9,  21-27/12  (KR).  GP,  2, 
1/1-12/4;  2,  3-4/11;  up  to  11,  18/11-  24/12. 

274.  Swallow.  Late  records:  Skegness,  4/11  (ADT,  HF). 

Aubourn,  29/10  (EM).  GP,  3,  4/11 ;  5/11.  GP. 

280.  Carrion  Crow.  GP,  immigration  from  north-east,  4-5/11 
(c.  280  on  4th;  c.  80  on  5th). 

281.  Hooded  Crow.  Owing  to  a  regrettable  misunderstanding 
a  record  of  adults  and  young  at  Risby  Warren  in  June  was  printed  in 
the  1955  Report.  This  record  referred  to  another  species  and  should 
be  cancelled. 

Inland  records:  Keelby  (TS);  Skellingthorpe,  7/4;  L.S.F.  25/3 
(ADT);  Grantham  S.F.,  29/3  (CTB);  Sleaford,  14  &  22  / l(WMP); 
Saltfleetby,  1/4  (CLO);  Cowbit  Wash,  2,  23/12  (EJR).  8-9  flew  inland 
E.S.E.,  Holbeach,  25/3  (CBC).  Late  spring  records:  Cleethorpes, 
11/5  (LW);  GP,  2,  5-6/5  &  1/6.  GP,  immigration  from  north-east, 
4-5/11.  Coastal  numbers  in  autumn  rather  less  than  in  1955:  up  to  8, 
Cleethorpes  (LW)  and  up  to  100,  GP. 

282.  Rook.  GP,  immigration  (c.  120)  from  south-east,  4/11. 

292.  Marsh  Tit.  GP,  27/9;  this  species  has  not  been  recorded 
at  the  Observatory  since  1949.  Cowbit  Wash,  13/10  (EJR);  first  time 
observer  has  noted  this  species  here. 

293.  Willow  Tit.  Bred  Twigmoor  and  Manton  (RM,  SB). 

294.  Long-tailed  Tit.  S-T  Reserve,  8,  11/11  (CLO);  similar 
coastal  movements  have  occasionally  been  noted  at  GP  in  other  years. 

295.  Bearded  Tit.  GP,  a  male  and  two  females,  27/9.  They 
were  by  the  bridge  over  the  creek  in  the  salt-marsh.  After  they  had 
been  watched  for  five  minutes  they  flew  off  to  the  Wainfleet  marshes. 
This  is  the  first  authenticated  record  for  at  least  a  century. 

300.  Dipper.  Wintered  at  Louth  for  the  fifth  successive  year 

(CLO). 

302.  Fieldfare.  No  major  immigrations  noted,  GP,  max:  15, 
3/11.  Heavy  influx  from  east,  Cowbit,  3/11  (EJR).  GP,  big  southerly 
weather-movement,  2/2. 
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303.  Song  Thrush.  No  immigrations  noted,  GP. 

304.  Redwing.  No  immigrations  noted,  GP.  Many  with 
Fieldfares,  Cowbit,  11/3  (EJR).  S-T  Reserve,  big  southerly  weather- 
movement,  1/2  (CLO);  noted  at  GP,  2  2  with  Fieldfares. 

307.  Ring  Ouzel.  S-T  Reserve,  6,  7  10  (CLO). 

308.  Blackbird.  GP,  minor  immigration  (c.  60),  2  11.  Washing- 
borough,  a  multiple  nest  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  circular  filter-tanks 
where  there  is  an  endless  series  of  identical  gaps  in  the  brickwork; 
no  fewer  than  64  of  these  gaps  contained  greater  or  lesser  quantities 
of  nesting  material ;  one  of  these  4  nests  ’  contained  eggs  but  they  wrere 
soon  deserted  (CTB). 

311.  Wheatear.  Bred  Manton  Warren  and  Risby  Warren 
(RM,  MFP,  WE).  '  GP. 

317.  Stonechat.  Cleethorpes,  21/10-6/12  (LW).  S-T  Reserve, 
a  pair,  7  10;  1st  winter  male,  1110  (CLO).  L.S.F.,  25  12  (CTB). 
GP,  10  &  21/10;  3/11.  Cowbit  Wash,  26/5  (CBC). 

318.  Whinchat.  Bred,  Torksey  (ADT),  R.  Brant  (ADT,  FS, 

DW),  L.S.F.  (CTB,  ADT),  Sleaford  (WMP),  Cowbit  Wash  (2 
pairs)  (EJR).  CBC,  GP. 

320.  Redstart.  Bred  Limber,  Scawby  (2  pairs)  (RM),  Burwell 
Wood  (CLO).  Seen  in  breeding  season  Welton  Vale  (CLO)  &  Wharton 
Wood,  Gainsborough  (ADT);  Woodhall  Spa  (CWF)  CBC,  GP. 

321.  Black  Redstart.  Cleethorpes,  18  10  (LW).  S-T  Reserve, 
25/9  (TJW).  Holbeach,  22/4  (CBC). 

324.  Bluethroat.  GP,  4  separate  individuals  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and 
1  lth/9. 

327.  Grasshopper  Warbler.  Singing  males:  Risby  Warren  3 
(JK);  Burwell  Wood  12  (CLO);  Brattleby  Thorns  (ADT);  Tunman 
Wood,  Thorpe-on-the-Hill  (FS,  DW);  Bourne  Wood  (EIA,  RWP). 
Coastal  migrant:  Saltfleet,  23/9  (RM,  SB,  WE). 

333.  Reed  Warbler.  GP,  only  two  passage  records,  24  &  25  8. 

344.  Barred  Warbler.  S-T  Reserve,  11/11  (KA) ;  a  late  record. 

348.  Lesser  Whitethroat.  GP,  a  bird  of  the  Siberian  race 
(A.  c.  blythi)  trapped,  19/9.  GP. 

356.  Chiffchaff.  S-T  Reserve,  a  bird  of  the  Northern  form, 

4/11  (CLO).  GP. 

357.  Wood  Warbler.  GP,  8  9. 

368.  Pied  Flycatcher.  Inland  record:  Gainsborough,  25/4 
(J.  Knibb).  Coastal  records:  Cleethorpes,  20/8  &  14/9  (LW).  S-T 
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Reserve,  3,  2/9;  4,  23/9;  24/9;  7/10  (CL O,  RM,  SB,  WE).  Nene 
mouth,  5,  2/9  (CBC).  c.f.  GP. 

373.  Meadow  Pipit.  Nene  mouth,  influxes  (up  to  35),  16  8, 
4  &  9/9  (CBC).  c.f.  GP. 

376.  Tree  Pipit.  Burwell  Wood,  4-5  singing  males.  Maltby 
Wood,  one  singing  male  (CLO).  GP. 

379.  Rock  Pipit.  Inland  record:  Welland  Washes,  23  12  (CBC). 

380.  White  Wagtail.  L.S.F.,  5  &  29/4  (ADT,  CTB,  RKC). 

381.  Grey  Wagtail.  Winter  records:  Cleethorpes,  4  1  (LW). 

Saltfleet,  18/11  (RM).  Louth  S.F.,  5  &  12/2  (CLO).  Market  Rasen, 
20-21/1  (JHG).  Sleaford  S.F.,  19  &  25/2;  11  &  13/10;  10  &  27/11 
(WMP).  CBC,  GP. 

382.  Yellow  Wagtail.  Bred  Cleethorpes  (LW),  Broxholme 

(EIA),  L.S.F.  6-8  pairs,  Bardney  4-5  pairs  (ADT,  CTB),  Sleaford  3  pairs 
(WMP).  Cleethorpes,  first  influx,  26/4,  included  a  cock  flava  (Blue¬ 
headed  Wagtail)  and  possibly  a  hen;  another  cock  flava ,  7/5  (LW). 
Late  record:  Sleaford  S.F.,  8/10  (WMP).  CBC,  GP. 

384.  Great  Grey  Shrike.  Bardney,  28/10  (CTB). 

388.  Red-backed  Shrike.  Boston,  male,  26/6  (HGA).  GP, 
30/9.  Crowland  Wash,  4/5  (EJR). 

389.  Starling.  Cleethorpes,  N.W.  movements,  27/10  (c.  15,000) ; 

28/10  (c.  8,000);  5/11  (c.  3,500)  (LW).  Holbeach,  large  movement, 
28/10  (CBC).  c.f.  GP. 

390.  Rose-coloured  Starling.  The  bird  at  Skegness  reported  in 
1955  (first  seen  11/12)  remained  until  8/4.  It  was  trapped  and  ringed 
(HF). 

391.  Hawfinch.  Scawby,  2,  6  &  13/5  (RM,  SB).  Brocklesby, 
up  to  5,  29/3-7/5,  and  up  to  10,  30/7-3 1/8 ;  juveniles  clamouring  to  be 
fed,  so  presumably  bred.  Limber,  27/1;  2,  2/2  (RM).  Bardney 
causeway,  2,  28/10  (EHC). 

394.  Siskin.  GP,  birds  moving  south,  2,  25/9;  26/9;  4,  27/9. 

397.  Redpoll.  GP,  birds  moving  south,  21/9;  26  9;  2,  27/9. 
Cowbit  Washes,  30,  11/11  (CBC). 

404.  Crossbill.  Limber,  party  of  5,  24/9,  1  &  29/10,  27/11  (RM). 
GP,  9/9;  12/9;  2,  14/9.  Nene  mouth,  4/9  (CBC). 

422.  Lapland  Bunting.  Cleethorpes,  28  10;  considerable 
numbers  moving  N.W.  with  other  finches,  4-7/11;  4,  18  11;  7,  6  12 
(LW).  North  Cotes,  c.  30,  19/2;  8,  26/2;  5,  4/3  (RM,  SB,  WE). 
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Saltfleet,  up  to  9,  14/10-18/11  (CLO,  RM).  Skegness,  considerable 
numbers,  3-4/11  (HF)  (c.f.  Cleethorpes  record).  Holbeach,  10,  4  12. 
Boston,  11,  11/11  (CBC). 

423.  Snow  Bunting.  Inland  record:  R.A.F.  Coningsby,  up  to 
100,  13/11-10/12;  c.  100,  31/12  (HSHH);  inland  records  are  very 
unusual.  Early  records:  North  Cotes,  15/9  (EIA);  GP,  22/9. 


GP,  CBC. 


